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SECTION I - PROJECT INFORMATION 

A. REASON FOR SUBMISSION OF THIS FORM (Check one) 
1. Initial application 2, Resubmission 3, 



B. 



for Title III Grant 



Application for 4. 

Continuation Grant 



.2L End of budget 
period report 



ILLINOIS Gr{\rrv NlT?vIBER 
102-3-70 



In all cases except initial application, 

give assigned Illinois Grant number 



MAJOR DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: (Chec\ one) 

1, Innovative _ ^ ^ — Exemplary 

TYPE (s) OF ACTIVITY (Check one or more) 



? . Planning of 

Program 

2, Planning of 

Construction 



3. _x .Conducting 

Pilot Activities 

4, ■ Operation 
of Program 



3. ..-X Adaptive 

5. Construction 

6. Remodeling 



PROJECT TITLE (5 Words or Less) 

Maine Township Diagnostic Learning Center 



BRIEFLY SUMMARIZE THE PURPOSE OF THE PROPOSED PROJECT, 

Teacher in-service demonstration center developed for the training 
of teachers in understanding the learning process, learning problems 
of children, remedial approaches and the latest innovations and 
. curriculum materials. 
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33 



33 So. Prospect 
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c;§e 60068 312:^!;r, 692-4222 



) 



N. ADDRESS^ (Number, Street, City 
1131 So. Dee Road 

^ -Park Ridge, .-.Xll. 



SIGNATURE OF SUPERINTENDENT (Administrative District) 
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tion 1 - Continued 



0, Complete if the Proposal is Considered to be a Handicaoped and/or Demonstration Program 

*1. Program for Handicapped Percentage of Expenditures for Handicapped 

2. ^JL- Demonstration Program 100% percentage of Expenditures for Demonstration 



Demonstration Program 

3. Both 

4, Not Applicable 



P. List the Number of Each 

CongresalQaaJLJi s trie t. . StxjouL 



one 



Q. 1. 
2. 



. Total Number of Counties Served 

Total Number of School Districts Served 



3. ^35,000 xotal Estimated Population in Geographic Area Served 

R^^ 1^ ? 712 Average Per Pupil (ADA} Expenditure Uirst preceding year; 
2. 767 Average Per P upil (ADA) Expenditure (second preceding year) 

S. Distribution of money by areas served 



!• Inner 

City 

2. ^ (5eographically 
Isolated Areas 



3. Program for 5. 

Minority Group 

4. Pre-Kindergarten 6. 

. Program 



Program for 

^ Handicapped 

^ Other 



T. Of the Total Number of Persons Served Give the Percentage of iShildren which come from 
Families with Annual Incomes of? ' 

1 %.$2000 or les s^ ' 2. ■■ % $2001-^3000 3. % over $3000 



o£CTION' ir^UDGET SUM^^ARY FOR PROJECT (Include amount from item G 3 below) 





PREVIOUS- ILIINOIS • 
GRANT NUWBER 


BEGINNING DATE 
(Month. Year) 


ENDING DATE 
(Month, Year) 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


A, Initial Application or 
Resubmission 




" 1-1-61 


2-28-69 


$ 364,990 


B. Application for First 
Continuation Grant 




3-1-69 


6-30-69 


13.0,913'. 


C. Application for Second 
Continuation Grant 




7-1-69 


6-30-70 


161.301 


D. Total Title III Funds 


(////A 


WM 




$ 657,104 


E. End of Budget Period 
Report 








W///// 



Complete only if this project includes construction, acquisition, remodeling, or leasing 
o f facilities for which Title III funds are requested. Leave blank if not approp riate. 

P, Type of Function (Check applicable lines) 

■1. REMODELING OF FAGILITIES 4. 

f 2. CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 5. _ 



ACQUISITION OF REBUILT-IN EQUIPMENT 
ACQUISITION FACILiriES 



LEAS I NG OP FA CILITIES 



G. 



(3 .l.^.££2 TOTAL SQUARE FEET .2 TOTAL SQUARE FP-ET IN THE .3?Il£P^M0UNr OF TITLE 
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^ THE PP.OPOSED 



/ FACIirr TO r.^ USED FOR 



*• i GRADES 1 ,,,,, 


I STAFF ME«3ER 
CUT OF I DiGAGEO U 
school: totals ii;-SEflVICt 
YOUTH 1 TRAIN IfiG 

1 i.^l^OJECTS 


! PRt-K 


K 




1. School ;{a) 
Enrolincnt irt Public j 


2813 


2358 2456 2531 7096* 15,503 

1 ■ 1 . i ■■ ■ . - — 1 j ■ 


!32, 757 


Geographic . 
Area Served 'tb)Non<. 

; Public i 




i 1 : i 
675; 762 735 2196 4,402 




! 

8,770 


1(a) i 
Public ; 


. 1 i J ; i ) 
550; 590 575 600 1000 1,400 




4,295 8 


2. Per&onc . 
Participating^^^"°"" * 
In Proli^ct . Public ! 


I j... J J 

; 170 195 210 33Q 360 




1, 2^5 


i(c)Not 1 1 i - 1 I ! 1 1 
[ Enrolled 1 : ; ; i ] 




1 
i 



B. TOTAL NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS BY RACE (Applicable to figures 


given In 


item above) 






WHI Tc i ' NEGRO 


AMERtCAr; PUERTO 
INDIAN i RICAN 




ORIENTAL 


■"'—■MarcA.N'""' ■■' 

i AMERICAN 


1 OTHER " ' 

! (Specify) 


; TOTAL 


5.170 1 75 


i 20 




30 


! " 

1 


; 
1 
1 


j 5,295 



C, RUi?AL/UflBA^; DiSTRtaUTION OF PARTICIPANTS SERVgQ OR TO BE SERVED BY PROJECT 



' RURAL ! jMETROPOLITAN AJXEA 


' ^ i CENTRAL-CITY 
PARH CI PANTS p^^^;^ I hoN-FARM [ LOW SCCIO- 

i i ECONOMIC AREA 

1 * I ■ 


SUBURBAN 


OTHER 


PERCENT OF TOTAL NUMBER SERVED I . | j 


100% 




SECTTON TV-PERSONNEL FOR ADMTNTSTOATTON AND TMPLEMRKTATTON OP PftOJFr.T 



A, PERSWiNEL PAID BY TITLE III FUNDS 



TYPE OF PAID 
PERSONNEL 


I REGULAR STAFF ASSIGNED 
1 TO PROJECT 


! NBV STAFF HIRED 
FOR PROJECT 


i ! 

FULL-TIME 1 PART-TIME 


FULL TIME 
EQUIVALENT 


FULL-TIME 


E 

j PART-TIME 


; FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT 


1. ADMINISTRATION SUPERVISION 






2 


t 


t 2 


2. TEACHER: . 

(a) Prc-Klndergartcn 


I 
1 


! 








(b) Kindergarten 


^ 


' 

1... 






u--^ . ^ 


(c) Grades 1-6 


i 










(d) Grades 7-12 


^-l — 




4 




4 


(e) Othrr 


i 










3« SUBJECT-GUTTER SPECIALISTS 
(Artists, Scientists, Musicians) 


1 
f 










4. TECHNICIANS (Audiovisual, 
Ccmputer Specialists) 


1 
f 










5, PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS(Coun- 

i.5lorG, Psychologists, Social Workcr^i] 


1 

. ■ i 




2 




2 


€. MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
PERSONNEL 


■ 












7. RESEARCHERS, EVAUDATORS. 








1 






8. PLANNERS AND DEVELOPERS 














9, DISSEMINATORS (Writers, Public * 
Relations Personnel, Editors) 






1 

i 
1 






10. OTHER PROFESSIONAL 












U. PARA-PROFESSIONAL (Teacher 
Aids) 


J 




1 






12. OTHER NON-PROFESSIONAL 
(Clerical, Bus Drivers) 


j 




2 ! 


1 


2.5 



B, CONSULTANTS TO BE PAID BY TITLE 111 FUNDS 



1. Total Number Retained 



2. Total Calendar Days Retained 8 
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PART II - NARRATIVE REPORT 



SECTION I AND II - PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION 
July 1,1967 - June 30, 1970 
The Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Centers 
were established to provide educational, diagnostic, and remedial 
services to selected students in Maine Township who were so 
handicapped hy their inability to make use of the communications 
skills, particularly reading and writing skills, that their school 
experience became one of frustration and failure. Based on these 
needs the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Centers proposed: 

(1) to identify the student working below capacity; 

(2) to diagnose the problem limiting his achievement; 

(3) to prescribe remedial work to bring him up to his 
potential; 

a. specialized remedial work outside the 
normative class situation 

b. remedial work to be conducted within the 
regular classroom 

(4) to provide in-service training to teachers and 
ether educational personnel to make them more able 

to recognize and work with the child in the classroom; 

(5) to provide an information and advisory service for 
parents, to insure their understanding and receive 
their cooperation in aiding the child; 

(6) to identify and provide remedial work to help reclaim 
the potential dropout who almost invariably has learn- 
ing difficulty in communication skills. 



In order to implement the foregoing objectives of the 
project, a Diagnostic Learning Center was established in ranted 
facilities which were centrally located to tovmship schools. 



Remedial Learning Centers were then established in the high schoc l 
district and three cooperating elementary districts. 

The objectives of the Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial 
Learning Center as outlined in the original proposal were clear 
but rather broadly stated. Consequently, the actual implementation 
of the objectives in behavioral terms needed continuous evaluation 
and revision. Was the project making the most effective use of 
time^ effort, personnel, and funds in accomplishing its stated 
tasks? In order to find an answer to this question a professional 
consultant from Northern Illinois University was contacted to 
assist the Learning Center staff in performing a functional 
analysis of the project through the application of Program 
Evaluation and Review Techniques (PERT) . This analysis then became 
a study of how the staff was actually expending their time and 
efforts. Information was gathered through observation of the staff 
by the evaluator in the respective center setting; and in-depth 
interviewing of the staff, cooperating administrators j and teachers. 
The outcome of this study was beneficial in drafting the organi- 
zational plans for development of the project and the operative 
objectives for Phase II. These organizational plans and objectives 
were then presented to the total staff for their reactions and 
recommendations. These recommendations were incorporated in the 
study and presented to a combined meeting of selected staff 
members and an advisory committee of teachers from cooperating 
school districts. The analysis was revised again and presented 
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to the Title III Advisory Council of Superintendents at two 
administrative level meetings for their reactions, recommendations 
and eventual approval. This procedure which was undertaken 
during Phase I of the project produced the following list of 
operational objectives for Phase II. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
LEARNING CENTER PROGRAM 



Identl£lcatlon*-Dlagno8l8 

1*1 Identification and screening of all students in the model schools 
working below capacity because of the following difficulties: 

1.11 Children with neurological learning deficits below the 

prescribed level of performance in one or more of the follow- 
ing areas* The prescribed level of performance will be 
determined after the collection of relevant data* 

VISUAL ^ ■ ' ' 

Discrimination 

Recall 

Sequencing 

Motor 
AUDITORS 

Discrimination 

Recall 

Sequencing 

1«12 Children with emotional problems that interfere with their 

ability to learn as determined by the teacher and/or teacher 
consultant in consultation with the background psychological* 
psychiatric services of the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning 
Center.* 

1.13 Children with reading deficiencies in classroom performance 
in spelling, reading, arithmetic as determined by tie class- 
room xeacher, and the teacher*-consultant by the use of diag* 
nostic -procedures or the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning 
Center. 

It is understood that children with learning difficulties often 
possess deficits in more than one of the above areas and .dentlfica 
tion on one segment may lead to identification of deficits In other 
areas. 



Remediation 

2.1 Learning Abilities 

Following the diagnosis of learning difficulties a major objective 
is to provide specific remedial curriculum activities for the 
children In those areas where weakness Is found. Compensatory 
activities will be planned for the areas in which the child shows 
strength. 
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2.11 A random selection of cases will be re-tested following 
remediation to determine any changes In the child's 
learning abilities In the following areas: 

VISUAL 

Discrlmir i 

Recall 

Sequencing 

Motor 
AUDITORY 

Discrimination 

Recall 

Sequencing 
ASSOCIATIVE AND CONCEPTUAL 

Visual and auditory association 

2.2 Academic Abilities 

The remedial and/or compensatory curriculum activities should 
influence the child's learning in a positive direction. Another 
objective is the Improvement in the child's grade placement as 
measured by a standard achievement test- 

2.21 All children seen by the Title III teachers for remediation 

will be tested pre and post remediation in reading; arithmetic » 
and spelling to assess changes in achievement. 

2*3 Personality Variables 

Another major goal of the remediation program is to bring about 
an improvement in the childrens' self concept. Some Title III 
'Staff will see children in small groups for the purpose of helping 
these children cope more appropriately with social and academic 
school problems. 

2*31 A personality questionnaire will be administered during the 
first week and during the last week of the group meetings. 
Changes between the two assessments will be indicative of 
the Influence of the group, wh)en matched with a control group 
not Involved in the Title III project. 



In-service Training Program for Classroom Teachers 

As a result of the in-service training program each classroom teacher in 
the model schools should have a: 

3.1 Knowledge of the reading and communication problems prevalent in 
some students and the resultant effect on their learning ability, 
classroom behavior and future life. 
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Measurement ot ceacheia in model oc^tdIs 

3.11 Measurement of teacher understanding of reading and conrniunlca- 
cion problems that influence the behavior and performance of 
children in the classroom. 

3rl2 Measurement ot teacher understanding of the immediate results 
of such problems on classroom performance, grades, behavior 
of the sc^udenc. 

3.13 Measurement or teacher understanding of the long-range results 
of such problems on the student's future academic performance 
aiid behavior. 

3*14 Measurement of teacher understanding of the vast differences 
in individuals and the need to treat each child as an 
indivi:iual, 

3,2 Knowledge oi the objectives and procedr^res of the model programs of 
the Diagnoc^tic and Remedial Leainiilg Center. 

3«21 Measurement or teacher understanding or the objectives of the 

3,22 Measurement of cea:hctr under scanding of the procedures of the 
D.L.C, to solve probiemis. 

3*3 Knowledge of ^nd ability to utilize the identification and screening 
procedures employed xn locating children with specific learning 
difficulties, (i.e., neurological, emotional) 

3.31 Measurement of teacher skill in identifying the student as a 
rexerral. 

3*32 Measurement of teacher awareness of neurological and emotional 
symptoms possessed by students through the use of the check 
list and psycho-educational diagnostic guides 

3.4 Knowledge of remedial activities utilized by reading and communica- 
tion specialists to improve the students ability to learn. 

3.41 Measurement of teacher understanding p£ the purposes and procer 
dures used by specialists- l.i working with the individual student. 

3.42 Coiiununication between specialist and teacher. 

3*5 Knowledge of and the ability .to utilize group activities, individual 
class work, special assignments, and special materials to improve 
the student's learning ability within the classroom. 

3.51 Measurement of teacher ability to utilize various group activities 
In the classroom that enhance learning for children with learning 
difficulties. 
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3.52 Measurement of teacher ability to utilize individual class work 
that is specifically designed to account for the learning 
difficulty of the student and enhance his learning, 

3.53 Measurement of teacher ability to provide special homework 
assignments that enhance learning for children with learning 
difficulties . 

3.6 Knowledge of the rale of the teacher-^consultant and the ability to 
provide an interaction between the classroom activities and the 
Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center program. 

3.61 Measurement of teacher understanding of the role of the 
teacher-consultant . 

3.62 Measurement of the degree of interaction between teacher- 
consultant and classroom, teacher . 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS RECEIVING REMEDIAu SERVICES FROM T ITZg^JlI 
Phase II - July 1, 1968 - June 30, 1969 

In the fall of 1968 those students that were screened, diagnosed 
and accepted for remedial training were given tests prior to 
their entering remediation. When remediation was complete, or at 
the end of the 1969 school year, if the students were still in 
remediation the same tests were again administered to determine 
what change, if any, occurred in the achievement level of those 
youngsters. 

In defining a remedial group our research data includes a com- 
posite of the following types of remedial situations: 

1. Students seen one period per day five days a week. 

2. Students seen one period per day two or three days 
a week. 

3. Students seen fifteen or twenty minutes a day five 
days a week. 

4. Students seen fifteen or twenty minutes a day two 
or three days a week. 

5. Students not tictually seen by a Title III remedial 
teacher, but a student a Title III teacher pre- 
scribed remedial programs or material to be used 
by the classroom teacher. 

6. Students seen in small group, two to eight chil- 
dren, for remediation one period a day for several 
days per week. 

We did not feel that it was worth the expenditure of time and 
Q -effort to separate these groups for determinaticm of differential 
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effectiveness since it was our objective to evaluate the total 
program^ It was more important for us to devote time and energy 
into developing the remedial program than in developing an in- 
tensive research operation. We feel the combined groups give a 
general overall picture of the effectiveness of all remedial 
activities • 

The tests administered ware the Wide Range Achievement Tests in 
tne areas of arithmetic and spelling. This test was administered 
for all grade levels. The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was ad- 
ministered to those students in the first grade through eighth 
grade. The Diagnostic Reading Test, survey section, was admin- 
istered to students in the ninth through the twelfth grades. 

The results of the pre and post-testing are available in the 
following tables. The tables are based on the number of months 
the various groups of children were in the -remedial situation. 
It was felt that it was best to keep those students who h^d been 
in remediation four months separate from those who had been in 
remediation five months, etc., to get a clear comparative picture. 
It is also possible to get some idea whether longer remediation 
can produce greater change than short term remediation. With 
the Gates and the Wide Range Tests the population was selected 
in .the following manners 
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Students who scored below their grade level in all or any one of 
the areas of arithmetic, spelling and reading were judged in need 
of remediation in those areas, if the student scored above his 
grade level in any of the sub-tests mentioned he was not included 
in the research data, as it was felt that this student did not 
need remediation in tnat particular area, in the case of the 
high school group utilizing the Diagnostic Reading Test, all 
students were included regardless of their percentile score- 
Measurement was simply made between pre and post-percentileo 
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Evaluation Procedure 

In each of the remedial groups the difference between pre and 
post testing was calculated. These calculations are expressed in 
the range of scores, from the greatest regression in achievement 
to the highest progression in achievement between the two testings, 
and the mean change for each group. It was not possible to com- 
bine the mean changes for all the scores because of the different 
lengths of remediation for the children. Hence, the statistical 
breakdown has been computed for groups from four months of re- 
mediation up to eight months of remediation separately. As a 
further refinement, with each remedial group the differences were 
broken down into three main areas designating loss ia achieve- 
ment, no improvement and considerable improvement. The criteria 
for these three areas is based on the amount of change between 
pre and post testing. If the gain in academic achievement per 
remedial group is the same number of months gained as the number 
of month's remediation was required^ or better, it qualified for 
the considerable improvement group. The no improvement group 
covers the range of one and two months' gain below the number of 
months in actual remediation. The loss of achievement group 
covers those students who failed to gain at least three months 
below the number of actual months in remediation. As an example, 
a student who was in remediation eight months and gained ten 
months in achievement would be placed in the Considerably Improved 
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Group. Had he gained only seven months he would be included in 
the No Change Group, and if he gained only five months he would 
be in the Loss of Achievement Group. This formula is predicated 
on the belief that those children who are behind in grade place- 
ment and gain in the number of months in achievement equivalent 
to the number of months seen for remediation, or above, are 
catching up on lost academic ground. As demonstrated by tae pre 
achievement test and previous school records # these students 
were unable in the past to match academic achievement month for 
month with the number of months of schooling. Those students 
who come within a two months ' gain of the number of months they 
have been in remediation are probably holding their own. Those 
students who failed to gain at least three months below the 
number of months in remediation have regressed in their academic 
achievement. 

With regard to the Diagnostic Reading tests for the 9th 
through 12th grades all those students who gained six percentiles 
or better were included in the Considerably Improved Group. 
Those students who gained from zero to five points were in- 
cluded in the No Change Group and those students who lost in 
percentile were included in the Loss of Achievement Group. 

In computing the mean differences, they were broken down 

into two major groups. The Expected Level of Improvement Group 

is defined as having gained at least the ntunber of months in 
O 

ERLC 
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achievement that the child was in remediation. A child in re- 
mediation four months should have gained at least four months / 
or better, to be included in the expected group. The other group 
IS Below the Expected Group • A child who was in remediation four 
months, -but gained only three months on the achievement test was 
included in the Below the Expected Group. 

Discussion 

Table 22 indicates that 61% of the students improved in 
academic achievement considerably. Only 14% showed no improve- 
ment, while 25% regressed in academic achievement. Table 23 
demonstrates that all but five of the 35 remedial groups showed 
academic gains at the expected level, or above, in the Wide Range 
Achievement and Gates-MacGinitie pre and post testing. Clearly, 
the implications from this data support the hypothesis that 
tutorial help for children with learning difficulties can help 
the majority of them improve in their achievement compared to 
their past performance. While our data cannot tell us the pre- 
cise factors that bring about this improvement we are at least 
comforted in the demonstration that the children were helped with 
their school work. It would require much more sophisticated re- 
search to be able to isolate and determine the precise factors 
that go into helping the student 3# and that would be beyond the 
scope and purpose of this Title III project. 

O 
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It is interesting to note that more students showed regressed 
academic achievement than no improvement. In fact, there ap- 
peared to be a tendency for groupings to occur at each end of the 
spectrvira, either at the low end or the high end, with fewer stu- 
dents falling in the middle. It would appear that with remediation 
we find essentially two groups of students, the first that responds 
well to remediation and the second group that, in spite of re- 
mediation, little is accomplished. In terms of future remedial 
programs, it would be greatly important to be able to determine in 
advance which students respond well to remediation, and which do 
not. 

In looking at the specific areas of remediation we find that 
Table 18 reveals that according to the Gates-MacGinitie testing, 
in the kindergarten through sixth grade group accuracy is the one 
area that is easiest to remediate. Comprehension was slightly 
more difficult and vocabulary appeared to be the most difficult 
area to remediate. The same configuration holds true for the 
seventh through twelfth grades, as noted in Table 20. Here, 
vocabulary appears to be not as difficult to remediate and com- 
prehension appears to be more difficult. These results are 
probably not too unusual, since vocabulary and comprehension re- 
quire more complex skills in reading than the skills going into 
the accuracy scores. The improved accuracy probably reflects the 
increased ability of the child to recognize more carefully written 
symbols. 
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Tables 17 and 19 show that on the Wide Range Achievement Test, 
arithmetic lends itself to remediation better than spelling. In 
both the kindergarten through sixth grade, and some through 
twelfth grades, this was consistent. However, the differences 
between the two groups were not particularly dramatic. 

Some rather interesting differences occurred in the changes 
of achievement levels between the group from kindergarten through 
sixth grade, as compared to the group from seventh grade through 
high school. It appears that in spelling and arithmetic, the 
junior and senior high groups improved more readily than the 
elementary group* However, on the three areas of reading, as 
measured by the Gates -MaicGini tie Reading Test, the junior high f 
school group showed a greater increment in all thfee areas of 
accuracy, comprehension and vocabulary, as compared to the ele- 
mentary group. This was somewhat of a surprise, as was suspected 
the longer the child was in school the more difficult it would be 
to remediate his learning problems. We anticipated finding a 
greater number of students improving at the lower levels than at 
the higher levels. However, our prediction was both out with 
regard to the high school group. The percentage of increase on 
the Diagnostic Reading Test for the high school group was the 
lowest of all three groups, and when it came to reading they 
appeared to be the one group that was most resistant to improve- 
ment • 
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Displayed in the following tables is the statistical analysis 
of the change that occurred between pre and post-testing in each 
group, depending on the n>mber of months of remediation. 



TABLE I 
FOUR 1^>QNTH S OF REFFD IATION 
KINDERGARTE N THROU GH SIXTH GRADE 
WIDE RANGF ACHIEVFriENT TEST 



Arithif et ic 

35 students 

4 lost ii'onths 
31 qain'^^^d jronths 

range 6 i onths loss to 2 y 
average gain 5 months 



■I 

5 one r onth and brlow gain 
11 two anc' three : onths gain 
19 four r onths and ovrr gSin 

•ars 5 r onths gain 



Snellinq 



48 students 

1 lost y on th 
47 gaine^-!^ r onths 



4 on^r: r onth ant"^ bf>low ,gain 
13 two and thrfr ronths gain 
31 four b onths and over gain 



ranqe Q ronths loss to 2 y^aiis r- onths gain 
aver acre gain 6,3; onths 



TABLE II 
FIVE MO NTHS OF REMEDIATION 
KINDERGARTEN TH ROUGH SIX TH GRADE 
WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEr-^NT TEST 



Spelling 



1 Suut?<=?nt 

9 months gain 



Axithi etic 



1 st.udent 

1 year 4 ronths qain 



TABLE III 



SEVEN MObTTHS OF RFMEDIATIOM 
KINDERGAR TEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
W IDE RANGE ACHIEVEIIENT TE ST 



S pelling 

23 siiuclppts 

4 lost ironths 
19 gained r onths 

range 7 ront:hs loss to 2 
averagp gain 5 Konths 



0 four r onths gain and barlow 
5 five and sir ronths gain 
10 seven r onths gain and a hove 

rs 3 » onthf? gain 



ArithF etic 

24 students 

2 lost months - .45 average 
22 gained rronths - 1.22 years 

average 

rang^ 5 rronths loss to 3 year 
average gain 1 year 0 r onths 



7 four I onths gain and below 
2 five and sir ronths gain 
15 seven y onths crain an''"^ above 



7 ii onths gain 
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TABLE IV 



EIGHT MONTHS OP REMEDIATION 



KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 



WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Spelling 

37 students 

1 lost month 
36 gained ironths 



4 four months gain and below 
10 five through seven months gain 
23 above eight months gain 



range 6 months loss to 3 years 7 ironths gain 
average gain 1 year 8 m^onths 



Arithmetic 



26 students 

2 lost mionths 
24 gained months 



5 four months gain and below 
2 five through seven months gain 
19 above eight months gain 



range 8 months loss to 6 years 9 months gain 
average gain 1 year 2 months 
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TABLE V 



FOUR MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 



KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 



GATE S-MacGINI TIE READING TESTS 



Accuracy 

12 students 

1 lost month 
11 gained months 



1 one month and below gain 
3 two and three months gain 
8 four months and over gain 



range .4 years loss to 1 year 4 months gain 
average gain 8.4 months 



Comprehension 



22 students 

5 lost months 
17 gained months 



5 one month and below gain 

8 two and three months gain 

9 four months and over gain 



range 7 months to 1 year 2 months gain 
average gain 2.9 months 



Vocabulary 

20 students 

2 lost months 
18 gained months 



2 one month and below gain 
4 two and three months gain 
14 four months and over gain 
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range 9 months loss to 2 years 2 months gain 
average gain 7-1 months 



TABLE VI 



FIVE MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 



Accuracy 

30 students 

9 lost months 
21 gained months 

range 1 year 9 months loss to 
average gain 1 year 2 months 



9 two months gain and below 
1 three through four it:onths gain 
20 five months gain and above 

4 years 4 months gain 



Com.prehension 

36 students 

4 lost months 
32 gained months 

range 1 year loss to 2 years 
average gain 8.5 months 



9 two months gain and below 
1 three through four months gain 
26 five months gain and above 

5 months gain 



Vocabulary 

30 students 

8 lost months 
22 gained months 

range 1 year 2 months loss to 
average c^ain 6 months 



10 two months gain and below 

5 three through four months gain 
15 five months gain and above 

2 years and three months gain 
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TABLE VII 



SEVEN MOHTHS OF REMEDIATION 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 



Accuracy 

22 students 

1 lost month 
21 gained months 

range 1 year 6 months loss 
average gain 1.05 years 



8 four months gain and below 
1 five and six months gain 
13 seven months gain and above 

4 years 4 months gain 



Compr ehen s ion 

27 students 

7 lost months 
20 gained months 

range 8 months loss to 3 
average gain 6.1 months 



13 four months gain and below 

1 five and six months gain 
13 seven months gain and above 

5 months gain 



Vocabulary 

25 students 

4 lost months 
21 gained months 

range 3 months loss to 6 years 
average gain 9.5 months 



8 four months gain and below 
5 five and six months gain 
12 seven months gain and above 

7 months gain 
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TABLE VIII 



EIGHT MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 



Accuracy 

6 students 
0 lost months 
6 gained months 

range 2 months gain to two 
average gain 7.1 months 



2 five months gain and below 
2 six and seven months gain 
2 eight months gain 'and above 

s 2 months gain 



Vocabulary 

9 students 
1 lost month 
8 gained months 

range 4 months loss to four 
average gain 1 year 3 months 



3 five months gain and below 
0 six and seven months gain 
6 eight months gain and above 

irs gain 



Comprehension 

11 students 
3 lost months 
8 gained months 

range 7 months loss to 2 
average gain 6.5 months 



6 five months gain and below 
0 six and seven months gain 
5 eight months gain and above 

3 months gain 
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TABLE IX 



FOUR MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Spelling 

24 students 3 one month gain and below 

2 lost months 0 two and three months gain 

22 gained r:onths ' 21 four months and over gain 

range 6 months loss to 4 years 1 month gain 
average gain 1 year 3.7 months 



Arithmetic 

24 students 

1 lost month 
23 gained months 

range 6 months loss to 1 year 
average gain 8.1 months 



1 one month gain and below 
4 two and three months gain 
19 four months and over gain 

9 months gain 
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TABLE X 



■ SEVEN MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



Spelling 



4 students 
2 lost months 
2 gained months 



2 four months gain and below 
0 five and six months gain 
2 seven months gain and above 



range 5 months loss to 2 years gain 
average gain 7.5 months 



Arithmetic 

4 students 
0 lost months 
4 gained months 

range 8 months gain to 9 months 
average gain 8.5 months 



0 four months gain and below 
0 five and six months gain 
4 seven months gain and above 

gain 
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TABLE XI 



EIGHT MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Arithmetic 



14 students 

2 lost months 

1 remained the setme 
11 gained months 



5 five months gain and below 
1 six and seven months gain 
8 eight months gain and above 



range 8 months loss to 6 years 9 months gain 
average gain 1 year 3.7 months 



Spelling 



13 students 

1 lost month 
12 gained months 



3 five months gain and below 
1 six and seven months gain 
9 eight months gain and above 



range 6 months loss to 3 years 7 months gain 
average gain 1 year 2*7 months 
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TABLE XII 



FOUR MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
GATES-M ac GINITIE READING TESTS 



Vocabulary 

10 students 
1 lost month 
9 gained months 

range 3 rtorths loss to 3 years 
average gciin 9.7 months 



1 one month gain and below 

2 two and three ir.onths gain 
7 four TTonths gain and above 

3 months gain 



CoirPrehensj on 

8 students 
1 lost month 
7 gained months 

range 4 months loss to 2 years 
average gain 7.2 months 



1 one month gain and below 

2 t^vo and three months gain 
5 four months gain and above 

7 months gain 
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TABLE XIII 
FIVE M0^7THS OF REMEDIATIO N 



SEVEN THROUGE rWELVE GRADES 
GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 



Accuracy 



16 students 
0 lost months 
16 gained months 



0 two months gain and below 

1 three and four months gain 
15 five months gain and above 



range 4 months gain to 8 years 3 months gain 
average gain 2 years and 3,8 months 



Vocabulary 

16 students 1 two months gain and below 

0 lost months 1 three and four months gain 

16 gained months 1* five months gain and above 

range 4 months gain tc 4 years and 1 month gain 
average gain 1 year cind 6.2 months 



Comprehension 

14 students 1 two months gain and below 

1 lost month 2 three and four months gain 

13 gained months 11 five months gain and above 

range 7 months loss to 3 years and 1 month gain 
average gain 1 year and ^09 month 
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TABLE XIV 



SEVEN MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 



Accuracy 

4 students 2 four months and below gain 

2 lost months 0 five and six months gain 

2 gained months 2 seven months gain and above 

range 6 months loss to 8 m.onths gain 
average gain 1 month 



Vocabulary 

2 students 
0 lost months 
2 gained months 



range 2.0 years gain 
average gain 2.0 years 



/ 5 



0 four montb^N^d below gain 
0 five and six months gain 
2 seven months gain and above 



Comprehension 

4 students 
0 lost months 
4 gained months 

range 1 year 7 months gain to 
average gain 2 years 2 months 



0 four months and below gain 
0 five and six months gain 
4 seven months gain and above 

2 years 5 months gain 
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TABLE XV 



FOUR MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
NINE THROUGH TT^LVE GRADES 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS- 



General P/^ading 

32 students 

12 lost in percentile 

2 no change 
18 gained 

range ,22 loss to .30 gain 
mean *199 percentile gain 



Vocabular / 

40 students 

11 lost in percentile 

5 no change 
24 gained 

range .26 loss to .53 gain 
mean ,093 percentile gain 



14 no percentile gain or below 

3 one through five percentile gain 

15 six percentile and above gain 



16 no percentile gain or below 

3 one through five percentile gain 
21 six percentile and above gain 



C omp r e hen s i on 

27 students 12 

11 lost in percentile 5 

1 no change 10 
15 ;;ained 

range .47 loss to .61 gain 
mean .086 percentile gain 



no percentile gain or below 

one through five percentile gain 

six percentile and above gain 
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TABLE XVI 



SIX MONTHS OF REMEDIATION 
NINE THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS 



General Reading 
5 students 

4 lost in percentile 
1 gained 

range .28 loss to .14 gain 
mean .07 percentile loss 



4 no percentile gain or gelow 

0 one through five percentile gain 

1 six percentile and above gain 



Vocabulary 
5 students 

1 lost in percentile 
4 gained 

range .03 loss to .57 gain 
mean .32 percentile gain 



1 no percentile gain or below 

0 one through five percentile gain 

4 six percentile and above gain 



Comprehension 
5 students 

2 lost in percentile 

3 gained 

range .32 los^ to .66 gain 
mean .175 percentile gain 



2 no percentile gain or below 

1 one through five percentile gain 

2 six percentile and above gain 



TABLE XVII 
TOTAL REMEDIAL GROUPS 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





N 


Loss of 
Achieveirent 


No 

Improvement 


Considerable 
Iir.proveF.ent 


Spelling 


109 


16 - 


(15%) 


20 


- (26%) 


65 - 


■ (59%) 


Arithmetic 


86 


17 - 


(20%) 


15 


- (17%) 


54 - 


- (63%) 


Total 


195 


33 - 


(17%) 


43 


- (22%) 


119 - 


■ (61%) 
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TABLE XVIII 
ALL REMEDIAL GROUPS 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 



GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 





N 


Loss of 
Achiever.;ent 


bTo 

Improvement 


Considerable 
Improvement 


Accuraey 


70 


20 - (29%) 


7 - (10%) 


43 - (61%) 


Compr ehens ion 


96 


33 - (34%) 


10 - (11%) 


53 - (55%) 


Vocabulary 


84 


23 - (27%) 


14 - (17%) 


47 - (56%) 


Total 


250 


76 - (30%) 


31 - (13%) 


143 - (57%) 



TABLE XIX 
TOTAL REflEDIAL GROUPS 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
WIDE RANGE ACHI EVEMEHT TESTS 





N 


Loss of 
Achievement 


No 

Inprovernent 


Considerable 
Irf;prov€ir,ent 


Spelling 


41 


8 - (20%) 


1 - { 2%) 


32 - (78%) 


Arithm.etjic 


42 


6 - (14%) 


5 - (12%) 


31 - (74%) 


Total 


83 


14 - (17%) 


6 - ( 7%) 


63 - (76%) 
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TABLE XX 



TOTAL RE^zEDIAL GROUPS 



SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 



GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS 





N 


Loss of 
Achievement 


No 

Iir'provement 


Considerable 
IiT-provement 


Accuracy 


20 


2 - (10%) 


1 - ( 5%) 


17 - (85%) 


Vocabulary 


28 


2 - ( 7%) 


3 - (11%) 


23 - (82%) 


Coirprehens ion 


25 


2 - ( 8%) 


4 - (15%) 


20 - (77%) 


Total 


74 


6 - { 8%) 


8 - (11%) 


60 - (81%) 
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TABLE XXI 



TOTAL REMEDIAL GROUPS 
SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE GRADES 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS 





N 


Loss of 
Achieverrent 


No 

Irproveirent 


Considerable 
Iirproverrent 


General Reading 


37 


10 - (49%) 


3 - ( 8%) 


16 - (43%) 


Vocabulary 


45 


17 - (38%) 


3 - ( 7%) 


25 - (55%) 


Coinprehens ion 


32 


14 - (44%) 


6 - (19%) 


12 - (37%) 


Total 


114 


49 - (43%) 


12 - (11%) 


53 - (46%) 
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TABLE XXII 
TOTAL REMEDIAL GROUPS 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
GATES-MacGIMITIE, WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST, DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS 





Loss of 


No 


Considerable 




AchieveiTient 


Improveirent 


Iiriprovement 


Total 








716 


178 - (25%) 


100 - (14%) 


438 - (61%) 



TABLE XXIII 
REMEDIAL GROUP MEANS 



Groups with average gains Groups with averages 
at or a bove expected level below the expected level 



GATES-MacGINITIE RETYPING TESTS 

Accuracy 5 i 

Coitiprehensiorj 6 2 

Vocabulary 6 1 

WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Spelling 6 1 



Arithmetic 7 



TOTAL 30 



0 
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EVALUATION OF THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Phase II - July 1, 1968 - June 30, 1969 
Introduction 

A major objective of the second year of operational 
activities of the Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial 
Learning Center Program is stated in the application for con- 
tinuation as "(2) to provide in-service training to increase 
teacher competence in helping disabled learners." The 
rationale behind this objective is consistent with the over- 
all program philosophy that much of the identification and 
remediation necessary for children with learning difficulties 
can be accomplished in the classroom by the regular teac' er. 
In fact, the work of properly trained teachers in the earlier 
grades will function as a preventive measure before serious 
learning problems can develop. 

Behavioral Objectives 
For purposes of evaluation the objectives for Phase II 
of the program were further refined and stated in terms of 
behavior, knowledge or attitudes that the teacher was ex- 
pected to have at the conclusion of the progrcun. These be- 
havioral objectives provided a checklist of individual teacher 
accomplishments that could be evaluated by various measures 
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and thus indicate the degree of success or failure of the 
program* 

The behavioral objectives for the In-Service Training 
Program are presented elsewhere in the report and each 
specific item will be analyzed in the following section on 
Evaluation Results > The six rtiajor headings of the objectives 
are paraphrased as follows: 

1. Knowledge of problems prevalent in c 'ildren with 
learning disabilities. 

2. Knowledge of the objectives and procedures of the 
DLC Program. 

3. Ability to utilize identification procedures. 

4. Ability to provide remedial measures to indi- 
vidual students. 

5. Ability to provide group activities and special 
work to help the students. 

6. Knowledge of the function of and ability to use 
the teacher-consultant . 

Methods of Evaluation 
The means used to evaluate the results of the In-Service 
Training Program are complicated by the following three fac- 
tors: 

1. While results of the in-service training program 
are evident in the daily activities of the teacher^ 
they are usually not isolated instances but instead 
are blended into the classroom routine and thus 
harder to observe. The results may not be evident 
immediately or at any predictable time in the fu- 
ture. They may not manifest themselves for two or 
more years. In brief, the ultimate pay-off of the 
Q training program results in a difference in what 
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the teacher does in the classroom, but because of 
various reasons this is more difficult to measure 
than a paper and pencil test. 

2. The nature of the program objectives does not lend 
itself to any standardized tests that would measure 
the knowledge, skills and beliefs involved and 
therefore locally constructed instruments were 
used. These instruments are not standardized and 
the results are predictable only to the degree the 
instruments are valid and reliable. 

3. The degree to which the teachers already possessed 
the knowledge and skill being measured and held the 
attitudes deemed necessary before entering the pro- 
gram is difficult to obtain. A comparison to the 
previous year's results and a comparative rating of 
knowledge skill, and attitude before and after the 
program yields this information, but the factors 
being measured are so enmeshed in the teachers * 
general knowledge and experience it is difficult 

to obtain a precise measure in this area. 

To overcome these limitations, the means of evaluation 
were varied so as to obtain information in several different 
forms. The evaluation techniques were also aimed at ob- 
serving the teacher and DLC staff member in actual working 
situations. Discussion of the classroom activities of the 
teacher to determine the degree of implementation of certain 
factors was also utilized when class observation was diffi- 
cult to arrange. 

The following means of evaluation were utili.ted: 



Part i c ipan t -Obs e rva t ion 

The evaluator observed teachers in their classroom ac- 
tivities, teachers in group meetings, teachers working with 
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DLC staff members, teachers in parent groups, and DLC staff mem- 
bers in small group meetings. The fact that the evaluator was 
present as an observer obviously influenced the situation, but 
man^' situations appeared to be normal activities and much in- 
formation was gathered. The evaluator observed and at times 
entered into the discussion in these various group situations* 
He took notes of conversation, activities and interactions be- 
tween members in the group. 

Interviews 

During the year the evaluator interviewed all DLC staff 
members and selected teachers and administrators in all of the 
model schools. The interviews were informal and a structured 
checklist was not used. The interviews were conducted with the 
behavioral objectives in mind and information related to evalu- 
ating these objectives was obtained and recorded afterwards. 

Simulation Exercise 

To measure the teachers * knowledge about the functions of 

the DLC program and their ability to work with DLC staff members 

in utilizing the available services and resources to solve a 

problem a simulation exercise was constructed and administered 

at East Maine Junior High School in May 1969. The purpose of 

the simulation was to place the teachers in a miniature school 

situation with time compressed from a month to a few hours so 
O 
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that their reactions to a problem situation could be observed. 
(An additional purpose of the simulation was to use it as a 
pilot study for developing a simulation program that could be 
used for training purposes in Phase III of the program.) 

The actual simulation exercise consisted of three phases: 

1. Presentation of student biographical data and cumu- 
lative record folder to teachers-May 19. 

2. Simulation exercise-May 21* 

3. Follow-up critique-May 23. 

The teachers worked in groups of instructional teams ex- 
actly as they were arranged during th^ school year. Each member 
of an instructional team received a packet containing extensive 
information about four hypothetical, but very real, students 
with various learning difficulties. The packet contained a 
record of all the test scores, interviews, school records and 
special help the student had received. On the day that the 
simulation exercise was conducted the teams were instructed to 
diagnose the learning problem of each of three students and then 
prescribe remedial activities for each studt^nt. These remedial 
measures were to include in class, as well as special out of 
class, instruction and homework measures that would enhance the 
student *s learning ability. 

Available to the team members during the simulation were 
all of the regular facilities and personnel of the school and 
the DLC, such as counselors, psychologists, assistant principal 
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and the teacher-consultant. By utilizing these auxiliary person- 
nel the team members could receive additional infomation^ hypo- 
thetical test results^ and advice. 

At the conclusion of the game portion of the program each 
team submitted their analysis of the child's problems and their 
prescription for improving the child's learning ability. These 
reports were then analyzed and utilized for the final phase of 
the simulation. 

The critique of the exercise concluded the simulation and 
it consisted of open discussion sessions in which the team members 
were questioned as to why they made the decisions they did, and 
why they secured, or did not secure, certain types of axillary 
aid in the miniature setting. The critique mea-sured both their 
ability to diagnose and prescribe remedial action as well as 
their awareness of the system procedure for obtaining help and 
relating to the DLC. 

The evaluation of the simulation exercise itself is not 
part of this reports but the results obtained from the simula- 
tion are useful in evaluating the objectives and aure incorporated 
into the next section of this report. The eveluation of the 
exercise will be made in program planning for Phase III. 

Questionnaire 

To measure attitudes, knowledge and the teachers' concept 
of the skills they obtained during the program a questionnaire was 



adnunistered at the conclusion of Phase II. The questionnaire 
was answered by 96 teachers who were involved with the program. 
The questionnaire is enclosed at the conclusion of the next 
section. 

Analysis of the respondents indicate that 60 of the 96 
respondents worked closely with the program • A comparison of 
the responses of these 60 teachers who knew the program in some 
detail with the 36 responses of those who were not as involved 
revealed that the response patterns of both groups were almost 
identical. The group that was not as familiar with the program 
left more questions blank but where they did respond the dis- 
tribution of the response percentages varied less than 3% from 
the responses of those familiar with the program. It was con- 
cluded that the group was so similar that their responses could 
be combined for statistical purposes. 

The analysis of each individual question revealed definite 
patterns of attitudes or knowledge in which more than 85% of the 
respondents concurred. In the measurement of change in atti- 
tudes or gain in knowledge or skill the responses pinpointed 
many areas where 75% or more of the respondents indicated there 
had been a change as a result of the program. The results of 
the questionnaire are presented at the conclusion of the section 
on Evaluation Results . 
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Svaluation Results 
This section will relate the results of the tocc evaluation 
techniques to the behavioral objectives of the In-Service Train- 
ing Program 

Objective 3,1 - Knowledge of the reading and conununication prob- 
lems prevalent in some students and the resultant effect on 
their learning ability, classroom behavior and future life* 

As one teacher remarked during an interview, "the DLC pro- 
gram sure reveals to the teacher the problems some of these kids 
face." Observation of in class situation did not disclose too 
many instances of teachers utilizing an awareness of a student's 
particular learning difficulties, but follow up interviews often 
revealed that the teacher was aware of the student's general 
problem and its detrimental influence on his work. The analysis 
of the simulation game pointed out that three of the teams were 
aware of the reading and communication problems as presented in 
the case studies. 

Relating the responses on certain items of the questionnaire 

to the sub-behavioral objectives in this area yields a more 

specific evaluation of the teachers' opinion of th.-^ achievement 

of this objective. 

3.11 Measurement of teacher understanding of reading and 
communication problems that influence the behavior 
and performance of children in the classroom. 

Question: 2. Understanding of learning limitations 

of certain students. 

Response: 90% of the teachers indicated a change or 
O , marked change as a result of the program. 
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Question: 3. Awareness of learning problems that the 

normal classroom sometimes imposes on 
children with learning difficulties. 

Response: 77% of the teachers indicated a change in 
their awareness of these problems. 

3.12 Measurement of teacher understanding of the immediate 
results of such problems on classroom performance / 
grades, behavior of the student. 

Question: 5. Understanding of the child's attempts 

to correct his learning difficulty. 

Response: 75% of the respondents indicated a change 
or marked change in their understanding. 

Question: 6. Awareness of the child's attempts to 

compensate for his learning difficulty. 

Response: 73% of the teachers indicated an increased 
awareness as a result of the program. 

Question: 8* Recognizing that behavior problems often 

result as a consequence of the academic 
failure caused by the learning disability, 

Response: The degree of change was not as great because 
this is a relationship that most teachers 
already know, but still more than half (58%) 
recorded a change in their awareness of the 
problem. 

3.13 Measurement of teacher understanding of the long-range 
results of such problems on the student's future 
academic performance and behavior. 

Question: 7. Awareness of the need for success to 

strengthen the self-image of the child. 

Response: 61% of the teachers indicated an increased 
or marked increase in their awareness of 
this problem* 

Question 8 above also relates to this topic 
and indicates greater awareness as a result 
of the program. 
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3.14 Measurement of teacher understanding of the vast 

differences in individuals and the need to treat each 
child as an individual. 

Question: 1. Greater awareness of individual differ- 
ences in children's ability to learn. 

Response: 89% of the teachers responded that they 
had a change or marked change in their 
awareness of the individual differences in 
children's ability to learn. 

Question: 4. Importance of treating children with 

learning difficulties as unique 
individuals . 

Response: 73% of the replies indicated an increased 
awareness in this area. 

Question: 10. Possibilities for individualized course 

of study for the child witl7 learning 
difficulties . 

Response: 71% of the teachers indicated that there 
was a change or marked change in their 
knowledge of these possibilities. 

Objective 3.2 - Knowledge of the objectives and procedures of 
the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center. 

Interviews and observations indicated that the personnel in 

the model elementary schools were very knowledgeable about the 

objectives and procedures of the DLC program. The personnel in 

the junior and senior high schools were less familiar with the 

objectives and procedures of the DLC staff primarily because the 

program was (1) not embraced as an auxiliary aid and in-service 

program for the school as in the elementary centers, (2) the 

ratio of teachers to DLC staff was much greater (3) and many 



teachers at the junior and senior high school level are more 



oriented to subject matter mastery and not concerned with defi- 
ciencies of individual students. 

As indicated above and as expected^ the achievement of the 
objective was largely a function of the number of JLC staff mem- 
bers in relation to the number of teachers in the school being 
served. The teachers in the two elementary schools that served 
as model centers and had three or four DLC staff assigned to 
them throughout the year had a much greater awareness of the pro- 
gram objectives and procedures than the junior and senior high 
school centers. The DLC staff worked with individual faculty and 
teacher groups more frequently in the elementary schools and this 
resulted in greater ur^d^rstanding of the program. The simulation 
exercise/ especially the critique session, revealed quite clearly 
that the teams that had at least one person who had worked with 
the DLC staff during the year were much more adept at utilizing 
that experience to solve the problem presented. 

The extent of awareness of the program aims and accomplish- 
ments in schools other than the model schools varied greatly and 
obviously is not known exactly. In one of the elementary dis- 
tricts, knowledge of the program was known in other schools with 
a resultant demand by parents for similar services in these other 
schools . 

Comparison of questionnaire responses to these objectives 
again provides a view of how the teachers perceived they achieved 
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3.21 Measurement of teacher understanding of the objectives 
of the D.L.C. 

Question: 16. Awareness of how staff from the D.L.C* 

can demonstrate methods of working with 
individual students in the classroom. 

Response: 73% of the respondents indicated an aware- 
ness of staff purposes and activities in 
this area. 

Question: 20. Awareness of the learning resource room 

and its use. 

Response: The awareness of the use of the learning 
resources room indicates an awareness of 
the program objective of materials prep- 
aration, and 64% of the teachers indicated 
such awareness. 



Question: A. 



Did you feel you understood the pur- 
poses of the program of the Diagnostic 
Learning Center? 



Response: In response to the direct question abor.t 

program understanding, 91% of the teachers 
replied that they understood the purposes 
of the program. 

3*22 Measurement of teacher understanding of the procedures 
of the D.L^C. to solve problems.. 

The achievement of this sub-objective can be evaluated 
by a look at the extent of teacher awareness of the 
methods used to identify, diagnose and provide remedi- 
ation for children with learning difficulties. 
Several items on the questionnaire relate to this point 
and only a few will be presented. 

Question: 13. More understanding of different types 

of physical or psychological learning 
difficulties. 

Responses 95% of the teachers indicated a beneficial 
change of understanding in this area. 
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Question: 14. Awareness of available methods of work- 
ing with children with learning diffi- 
culties. 



Response: 91% of the respondents indicated a greater 
awareness as a result of the program in 
this area. 



Question: 15* Awareness of available materials to be 

used in working with children with 
learning difficulties. 

Response: The methods of the D.L.C. staff in preparing 
and making available useful materials was 
understood more as a result of the program 
by 88% of the teachers. 



Question: 16, 



Awareness of how staff from the D.L.C. 
can demonstrate methods of working with 
individual students in the classroom. 



Response: 77% of the respondents had an increased 

understanding of the staff demonstrations 
of various methods of aiding individual 
students in the classroom. 



Objective 3>3 - Knowledge of and the ability to utilize the iden* 
tification and screening procedures employed in locating 
children with specific learning difficulties. 

Interviews with teachers and observation of teacher groups 

working with DLC staff members indicated that the teachers had a 

knowledge of identification and screening techniques. What is 

not as clear is the ability of the teachers to utilize these 

procedures on their own in identifying a problem. The usual 

identification procedure in the school was for the DLC staff 

member to interpret the test results to the teacher and then help 

the teacher identify the problem. When the teacher had a problem 



student and secured his cumulative folder , she usually went to 
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the DLC staff for help in identifying the problem. The success of 
the staff in providing knowledge about identification and screen- 
ing procedures was evident, but the ability of the teacher to 
utilize this knowledge was not demonstrated primarily because the 
staff was available and willing to do it for the teacher. 

The simulation program might have provided some of this in- 
formation, but here again the game was set up under normal 
conditions and the team members went to the DLC staff member for 
help in identification. One team in the simulation did the 
identification of the problem on its own then went to the DLC 
staff member for confirmation. This was primarily because one 
member of that team had experience in diagnosis and v;as also a 
strong leader. 

A comparison of questionnaire responses to the specific sub- 
objectives yields the following results, 

3.31 Measurement of teacher skill in identifying the student 
as a referral. 

Question: 17. Ability to pinpoint learning problems 

through the use of referral forms to 
the Learning Center. 

Response: The responses of the teachers answering the 
questionnaire indicated that 73% of the 
teachers felt they could identify student 
learning problems much better as a result 
of their work with the program. 

Question: A. Did the DLC staff provide information 

and assistance that was helpful to you 
in identifying and diagnosing the 
learning disability of the individual 
students? 
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Response: In response to this direct question, 96% of 
the teachers indicated they had received aid 
in this area. 

3,32 Measurement of teacher awareness of neurological and 
emotional symptoms possessed by students through the 
use of the check list and psycho-educational diagnos- 
tic guides. 

Question: 17. Ability to pinpoint learning problems 

through the use of referral forms to 
the Learning Center. 

Response: Here again. Question 17 provides information 
that demonstrates that 73% of the teachers 
increased their understanding in the use of 
psycho-educational diagnostic guides, and 
consequently increased their understanding 
of the symptoms of learning disabilities . 

Question: C. Did the DLC staff member provide in- 
service activities that increased your 
understanding of the children with 
learning disabilities and how to help 
remedy their problems? 

Response: 91% of the teachers responded that they had 
been helped in understanding children with 
learning difficulties by the in-service 
activities. 

Objective 3.4 - Knowledge of remedial activities utilized by 

reading and communication specialists to improve the students 
ability to learn. 

The success of the reading and communication specialists from 
the DLC staff in providing teachers with a knowledge of various 
remedial activities utilized for enhancing the students* ability 
to learn is evident in all of the evaluation methods utilized. 
This objective is aimed only at the teachers' awareness of various 
remedial activities and not at their ability to use them in the 
classroom. Through observation of teacher-DLC staff conferences 
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and interviews with teachers it was evident that the majority of 
teachers who worked with the program were aware of the special 
activities that the staff specialists provided for the children. 
Many teachers felt that the special remedial activities given out 
of class on a one to one basis were the strongest part of the DLC 
program. Typical teacher cornments were, "My children with severe 
learning disabilities were helped tremendously by the special 
work the staff did with them", and "The program is great because 
it can give the child the individual help he needs and can't get 
in the regular classroom". The participants in tne simulation 
game al] ^ecOTimended special out of class remedial activities as 
a means of helping the students in the case studies. 

Whether separate remedial instruction for children is the 
best way to solve the problem in the long run is an important and 
different point, but it was obvious from the various evaluation 
measures that the teachers were aware of the purposes and avail- 
ability of the special remedial activities of the staff. The 
teachers not only had knowledge of this remedial help, but looked 
upon it as an important aid in helping the child with learning 
disabilities . 

A comparison of a few questionnaire responses with the sub- 
objectives provides further reinforcement of the above conclusions • 

3.41 Measurement of teacher understanding of the purposes 
and procedures used by specialists in working with 
the individual student. 

O 
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Question: F. Did the special tutoring work of the DLC 

staff members have a noticeable effect 
on the learning ability of some of the 
children referred for assistance? 

Response: The response indicates that 72% of the 

teachers felt the special remedial help was 
beneficial to the student. The question 
doesn't directly answer the point of whether 
the teachers understood the procedures used, 
but in conversation with teachers it was 
evident that they definitely knew the pur- 
poses, and, in most cases, understood the 
pi^rocedures utilized \n the special remedial 
work* 

3.42 Conartunication between specialist and teacher. 

Question: Was the DLC staff readily available when 

you tried to contact them? 

Response: The replies indicate that 94% of the teachers 
felt that the staff was available when 
needed . 

Question: H* Was the communication between the DLC 

staff ^.nd the teachers open and informa- 
tive? 

Response: The responses to this question revealed that 
100% of the teachers working with DLC staff 
believed that the communication was open and 
informative. 

Objective 3.5 - Knowledge of and the ability to utilize group 

activities, individual class work, special assignments and 
special materials to improve the student's learning ability 
within the classroom. 

The achievement of this objective in the classroom is the 
final stage in the enhancement of the learning ability of the 
child with learning disabilities. When the classroom teacher has 



reached the level of understanding and skill necessary to implement 



these remedial activities in the classroora, the program has 
achieved its goals and verified its basic operating philosophy. 

The evaluation of the achievement of this objective has to 
be considered at two levels, first the teachers* knowledge of 
these special in--class activities and second the teachers' ability 
to utilize them. The evaluation revealed that many, but not all, 
of the teachers interviewed were feuniliar with special activities 
and materials that could be used. This is difficult to evaluate 
precisely because their knowledge in this area is a matter of 
degree and varies widely with each teacher. For example, one 
teacher indicated she knew about possible classroom remedial 
activities but when questioned in detail it was found that she 
knew two possible activities :n detail and beyond that her know- 
ledge of other activities was superficial. The depth and range 
of knowledge varied tremendously from teacher to teacher and it 
was impossible to evaluate this knowledge on an exact quantita- 
tive basis. Suffice it to say that of the forty-three teachers 
interviewed and/or observed, thirty-eight (88%) demonstrated that 
they had some knowledge of activities and materials to be used in 
classroom remedial activities and that they learned of these 
activities and materials as a result of the DLC program. Five 
teachers (1296) indicated they were not familiar with such activ- 
ities or materials. 

The recommended remedial activities from the instructional 
teams in the simulation exercise revealed that three out of four 
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of the teams involved utilized their knowledge of possible remedial 
measures. The reply of the fourth team was difficult to evaluate, 
but was so general that it was concluded it could have been written 
without association with the DLC program and, therefore, it was 
disregarded . 

The second part of the objective is the teachers' ability to 
utilize classroom activities and materials to improve the student's 
learning ability. The measurement of the ability to utilize is 
difficult and primarily depends on observation • The observation 
of such teacher behavior in class was limited and in only a few 
cases was a clear use of specific remedial activities observed. 
Interviews with DLC staff indicated that some teachers were using 
remedial measures in class, especially after the staff member had 
demonstrated a method to the teacher or a group of teachers. No 
quantitative data is available on the extent of utilization and 
the full extent of utilization of the classroom activities may 
not be evident for another* year. 

One measure that indicates usage is the rate at which 
teachers checked out materials from the Materials Center in the 
schools. The check out procedures at one elementary school indi- 
cated that approximately three times the amount of materials were 
used during Phase II of the program than in Phase I. This is 
partially misleading because there were many more items during 
the second year, but still the rate of use was significantly 
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greater. The teachers were very appreciative of these materials 



as indicated by the following quotation from an elementary 
teacher, "their (the DLC staff) preparation of materials to use 
with these children in the classroom is of real value and is 



precisely the sort of thing the classroom teacher hasn't time to 
do, however much she might like to do so," 

A comparison of the sub-objectives in this area with the 
questionnaire responses provides more evaluation information in 



this area* 



3»51 Measurement of teacher ability to utilize various 

group activities in the classroom that enhance learn- 
ing for children with learning difficulties. 

3.52 Measurement of teacher ability to utilize individual 
class work that is specifically designed to account 
for the learning difficulty of the student and en- 
hance his learning. 

3.53 Measurement of teacher ability to provide special 
homework assignments that enhance learning for chil- 
dren with learning difficulties. 

Thei^e three sub-objectives have several questions 
that relate equally to all three, and thus the ques- 
tions will be presented as a group below. The degree 
to which a teacher is able to utilize group activi- 
ties as distinguished from individual work or special 
homework cannot be determined from these questions. 
It is presumed from the questions that the teachers 
were aware of and felt they were able to utilize. all 
three of these remedial work modes in varying degrees. 

Question: 10. Possibilities for individualized course 

of study for the child with learning 
difficulties . 

Response: 71% of the teachers reflected increased 
understanding in this area. 
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Question: 11. Setting goals that ax'e realistic with 

the student's ability. 

Response: This question revealed that 75% of the 

teachers believed they had a greater under- 
standing in setting realistic goals for 
students with learning disabilities* 

Question: 14. Awareness of available methods of working 

with children with learning difficulties. 

Response: The highest favorable response was reported 
on this question when 91% replied they had 
a greater awareness. 

Questions 18. Awareness of several methods of working 

with the student and his problem, in case 
one method does nc^t work. 

Response: 70% of the teachers indicated greater aware- 
ness in this area. 



Question: 15. 



Awareness of available materials to be 
used in working with children with learn- 
ing difficulties. 



Response: The responses reported that 88% of the 

teachers increased their knowledge of the 
availability of special materials. 



Question: C. 



Did the PLC staff member provide in- 
service activities that increased your 
understanding of the children with 
learning disabilities and how to help 
remedy their problems? 



Response: In reply to this question, 91% of the 

teachers reflected they had received such 
in-service activities. 
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Question: B. 



Did the DLC. staff assist you by providing 
materials and suggested activities for 
improving the child's learning ability? 



Response: Like the previous question, the teachers' 

responses indicated that 91% of the teachers 
had been assisted in learning about materials 
and activities for improving the child *s 
ability to learn. 
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Objective 3.6 - Knowledge of the role of the teacher-consultant 

and the ability to provide an interaction between the class- 
room activities and the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning 
Center Program. 

The position of teacher-consultant, as a person with a role 
that was different as compared to the duties of other DLC staff, 
changed during Phase II of the program. The differences between 
the person labeled teacher-consultant and other staff members be- 
came less distinct to the point where most staff practiced a 
teacher-consulting role cuid most teachers saw all staff members 
as direct advisors. This generalized statement does not apply 
equally to all centers, but in comparison to the role definition 
of staff members during Phase I of the project it is a true state- 
ment. With this change to a blending of roles as perceived by the 
teachers, the evaluation of this objective will center on the 
teachers attitude toward the entire staff responsibilities and 
services and not just to teacher-consultants. 

With only a few exceptions, the observations and interviews 
revealed tremendous appreciation and respect for the a-^LC staff. 
The open ended statements on the questionnaires provided many 
laudatory testimonials to staff competence and willingness to 
help. The fact that the DLC staff members came from the teaching 
ranks and considered that proviv-ing an auxiliary service was 
their primary purpose was instrvimental to this success. Undoubt- 
edly one of the strong points of the program was the ability of 
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the staff to interact with the teachers in such a way as to bene- 
fit both the teacher and the DLC program in solving the problem. 

The one center where there was not complete acceptance and 
cooperation with the DLC program bears this point out because part 
of the trouble in this center was the inability of some of the 
DLC staff to relate to the personnel and the situation. It should 
be added that the trouble was not all the fault of the staff as 
there were some built in resistances to the program and resultant 
failures in communication. 

A comparison of the questionnaire responses to the sub- 
objectives, bearing in mind that the evaluation is not just for 
teacher-consultants but for all DLC staff, reveals the extent to 
which the staff was important to the program success. 

3.61 Measurement of teacher understanding of the role of 
the teacher-consultant . 

' Question: A. Did you feel you understood the pur- 
poses of the program of the Diagnostic 
Learning Center? 

Response: The teachers replying to this question 

reflected the feeling that 91% understood 
the purposes of the program. 

In addition to this specific question, the 
results of all the questions in Part III C 
of the questionnaire. Working with DLC 
Staff, reflect participant understanding 
of purposes of the program of the Diagnostic 
and Remedial Learning Center. 

3*62 Measurement of the degree of interaction between 
teacher-consultant and classrocxn teacher. 
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There is no quantitative or questionnaire data to 
supply information for the evaluation of this sub- 
objective. Although no exact count was made, it was 
the opinion of almost all of the second year staff 
members interviewed that their contacts with class- 
room teachers were greater than in the previous year* 

Conclusions 

The analysis of the in-service portion of Phase II of the 
Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center Program indicates the 
success of the program in increasing the knowledge , skill and 
understanding of the teachers ♦ The data from the various evalua- 
tion methods utilized continually reflect the accomplishment of 
the behavioral objectives established for the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers, in almost every instance, the discovery of 
program success by one evaluation methodology was reinforced by 
findings in the other three evaluation methods used. 

It is important to remember that the bulk of the evaluation 
data was gathered from teachers and DLC staff members who were 
involved in the program and personal identity feelings may have 
influenced some participants to lean toward a more favorable 
response. Interviews with a few non-participant teachers indi- 
cated that they either knew little about the program or that they 
had heard favorable comments about the program and they would 
like to participate. Rather than considering the responses of 
the teachers as biased and restricting the validity of the evaluar* 
tion# a more proper conclusion should be that the enthusiasm 
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demonstrated by the teachers was a definite positive factor in 
achievir g the success of the in-service program • 

The following three conclusions represent the major positive 
accomplishments of the in-service program: 

1. The program made the teachers aware of the special nature 
of the problems facing students with learning difficulties and the 
fact that there were many activities that could be used in the 
classroom to help these children. 

2. The prografti provided the teachers with information, 
demonstrations and training on techniques, activities and materials 
that could be used in diagnosing and providing remedial measures 
for children with learning difficulties. 

3# As a result of the program activities the center schools, 
particularly at the elementary and junior high level, developed a 
positive and cooperative attitude toward the students with learn- 
ing difficulties because there was a strong sense among all con- 
cerned that the means of helping such students were operative 
and successful. 

The following two major weaknesses of the in-service program 
were also identified as part of the evaluation analysis: 

1. The ability of the teachers to actually put into practice 
in the classroom the remedial activities that they had learned as 
a result of the program was not clearly shown « Some teachers did 
utilize some of the individual or group remedial activities and 
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several teachers used the special materials made available for the 
program, but less than half of the teachers evaluated demonstrated 
that they practiced the remedial activities in the classroom* 
Whether this failure to utilize the new methods is due to the 
teachers' lack of confidence in their ability, to the teachers* 
clinging to older accustomed ways or to the fact that the DLC 
staff was always present and the teachers could lean '^n them is 
not known; but the lack of wide impler.antation by the teachers 
in the classroom was a limitation to the success of the program. 

2* The long-range goal of the program should include pro- 
visions for extending the successful features, not only into the 
classroom of every teacher in the model schools, but also, into 
every classroom in the school district participating in the pro- 
gram. This was not an objective of Phase II of the program and 
is, therefore, not a weakness of the program? but the evaluation 
of Phase II illustrates the potential of such long-range ac- 
complishments and not to recommend consideration of possible 
long-range activities would mean that the evaluation had not been 
totally and properly used. 
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EVALUATIOiN QUr STIONNAI HE 



PKOGRAM PHASi: Jl 



CONTACT WITl! FROCRiVM 

Pleaso chttck tb.e appropriate space ur spaces to IndJlcatc Zh^ degree 
of contacc you vlth the programs apouHored the ria^'nost^c 
Learning Center - Tide IXl. (If yc?u check answer A, then complete 
only f>ecticns Ii and V.) 

A. tie or very little contact v;ith the j rogram. 

B. Referrec! children tu D.L»C. p^rronnel or iUscu^sed 
prcbieins of stutlents vUh Icarnlrf^ d/.sabi 11 1 ies 
with D.L.C. iJt.ifl nov'bor^j. 



C, Participated in in-service ijcti vitl*;:> directed b> 
the D.L.C. staff in the r.chcol. 

Participated in ln-;ierv/-CC voik*^hopi: ccnJucted by 
th- D.L.C- staff at the Center uff/ce in Park Ridge, 

Participatt'd In a surcmer wocksl oj: con(*uct*2d by the 
D^L.C. staff. 



BASIC CONCEPTS RELATED TO CHXLDHEN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Please answer the following questions by checking the appropriate 
space. 

A. Do you feel that children who are two or more yt*ar8 
behind grade level in their tv.txt' iu^ ability have 
difficulty In a regular class and should be placed 
in special sections on a full time baals until chelr 
reading ability imprcves to the point they can learn 
adequately in a regular class? 



B. Do you feel that children \:ho are t.wo or more years 
behind grade level in their readin^t ability have 
difficulty in a re^ryaiar class and t-':.ould be given 
individual remedial work by specialises outside- oi 
th<f classroom for part of the day Hut remain in the 
regular classroom for all other class actlvitief;? 

C. Do yoii teel that children who are two or more years 
behind grade level in their reading ability have 
difficulty in a regular class but the student is 
better off remaining in the clasQ with the class^ 
room teacher working with him to rejnedy his learn- 
ing problem? 



Yea No 



JOZ 702 



9UX 6i 



26t /AI 



Yco No 

D. Do y3u ieel Chat: :x upfjciaiist vMrkin^; with a 
otudtnt outt^i<U* of the atnosph^re end context 
of the roEular claims is more able to holp a 
GCudont improve Uls learning Abilities than 

the clcsarooia CfMcht'.r? 87Z^ 137^ 

£♦ Do you feel that a :ipcciaii5t working with a 
student outside of the atrao^phi^rc and context 
of the regular clastj ia Less able to help a 
student Improve hia learning abilities than 

the claBsroom tencher? 961 

F« Do you feel that giv^n adt;i|uate dlagnoci?; of the 
c/iusc of tie student's learning disability you 
can work with him in your classroom ana in extra 
class asftlgnnicnte so 2s co Improve his learning 
ability? 8JiZ 17Z 

C. i>o you feel that even chough you arc given ade- 
quate di^t/iiosis of the cause of the student's 
learning disability you will be unable to pio- 
vide any significant rcmcdiAl help In your 

regular claoeroora setting? 221 7QZ 

Conuaenta: 
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11 • Set tins Scal^ that are rei^llotic 
vlch the atudent*« ability, 

12. Kvalu&tilon of child on fnccora 

r^^latcd to individual goals and noc 
on cocnpctitive norcaj in all oubieccs. 



C. Workin;^ with D.L,C. Staff 



13. More undt^riiCandlng of different Cypeo 
of physical or po^/cholOfjlcal learning 
dif ficultiefi. 

l^m AvaronesG of available o^ithodc of 
working with children with l^^rning 
dif f icultiea . 

Awareness of available mstcrl^l« to 
be Uoed in worl:ii;3 with children vlth 
Uiaruing dif f Iculti^a . 

16. Awarcn-^titii of how ;it-.af£ from the D.L«C« 
can daponatratc roctV.ods of working 
vslth individual students in the 
cl5.i:.srooia. 

17.. Ability to pinpolat learning prcblems 
through Che uso of referral forae to 
the Leiirnlnn Center* 

18. hjp.xey^^fij of Cfcveral tnc^thodfi of work- 
ii\g with the student #3nd hl8 prchlexn, 
in cfcse one method docs not work* 

19. Under?^* tending the Icapor t£tnc<^ of the 
social cnvirori2:>int , cspeciftlly tliO 
fCTiily situation. In working vlth 
the: student* 

20. Awairi^nufiG of the loamiag ir««ource 
room &ud ittt uce. 



No ch ;p;^v*« Ch/-'*''^ '-/i 

prcvlova Ma i ha i i.^.'-n 
undf^r- b*^*in vtizy 



23Z 



3^Z 



5X 



12Z 



27Z 



30% 



43X 



36Z 



4BX 



61% 



57Z 



;5X 



I 232 1 



60Z 



60J 



23i 



16X 



A7S 



'AX 



33X 



29: 



13Z 



101 



iSZ 



172 
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III. I'l^JvK/^M IN/LUrNCF 



4)i»i<>W| LuC. It It; riLM:ct».;tiry tu t'v;\lujtv any .jrlc! i r j.uua J i:h.»fUM' ^'i'<t i.fin 

n.-^ i.s.» riUM'V, the approj^rlatc i.c';poni.iL: lij the coJinm Tu*xt to cho It ' ", 'r 
irisllcote yt)ur oplulon as to the ch«MRO that Jias nsxilteU from worVlTt>» 
with tho pro^c »in, 



Relationship to Children 

1. Orc^Lter a'vareneya of indlviduni differ- 
ences la chlldren'e ability to leain. 

2. Uuderstar*dlrg ot lcarriin[; llcfii tationa 
of certain studeatG. 

3. Awarcncisc^ of iearnicig problems chat the 
aorrnal clcibsroom 'loaetinies imposes on 
childrea with learnln>; difficulties. 

4. IwportcUice of treating children with 
learning*; difficulties as unique 
Individvials. 

5. Und^rstatidinfi; of th« child *j& attcfopcs 
to correct Ms leai'nluft difficulty. 

6« Av.::r<?ncr^i? of the child '» atC-fr^^i^tK to 
corojuinsate for his learning difficulty. 

7. Avircncfvo of thz need for succc<$3 to 
strcugthaa the Q^slf-lmag^i of the child. 

8. Rci:oiinir.lnt* that behavior problema 
oftGa result a ccnrjequence of t]\a 
acad^Tnic failuri^ causcsd by the learn^ 
ing disability. 

/Jorkin^j with Children 

9. .Acceptance that chlldx'en with learn- 
irig dlfficultiCB can be helped In 
regular claasrooas- 

10. Possibliiti'js for individualized 
cour^5i:j of stuw<y fot the child with 
learning dif f Iculticf^ . 



No cliHnj<f 




c.h -'n'-',e 


f X oir. 


wulcit 


wh Ich 


previous 




has Veen 




be *!n 


V c r y 


sCfiridi.cig 


u ^; f u 1 


U'.PltJ 1 


IIZ 


6BI 


217. 


20% 


6/2 




■ 23Z . 


53/ 


2/*S j 


272 


1 

39X 


3AZ 


25% 


692 


62 


27Z 


59Z 




39Z 


46Z 


1 

13Z 


42X 




1 


271 


esz 


82 


29Z 


53Z 


18Z 



IV. STAFF j:valijation 



?l#>a.'at^ (iiMivar th<? follo'*-(n.' quc.Mlona with rcf^reac« to the D.L.C. 
t;taft rniMnb'jr or i^tmb^rrs tn it you \*ork#:d with In the pro^/.r^ra, Plea«c 
feel fi'cu to <r.i)ke addltJoiul co^rjMCr.tfl {>€ljv «acii question. 



Yog No 

A* th^ D.L.C. staff provide? Infortvatloa end ansint 

that vao helpful to you In idcnMiylag and 
dlagnoftjiug th« learning disebl] ity of the Individual 
siud^ntfi? 9f)l 

Did t;hc t».L,C. ntAxf i^^^fi^i^t you by pxovidlng inntorial^ 

and Dujvcfj-ued 4ctivltJ.?a for icxprovliig tbo child's 

leiirr.ing ability? Jljf 9Z 

C. Did the D.L.C. staff r-rr^'ber provide ic-a?>rvic<t 
activities th^t incrcci-od your undexaC/inding of 
th<e chHtiren vich je«trnir-3 disabllitloa aad hew 

to help remedy the-lr problcrao? S]J ^9X 

D. Was ths: D.L.C. sCnff readily available when you 

tried to contact thcru? 94^ _6J 

E. Did you often have difficulty contacting th*9 D.L.C. 

staff iRembera when you ntf.cded therh? 7X 93X 

F. Did the special tutorlnj^ vorlt of thi! D,L.C. otaff 
metabcra hav^. a noticeable effect on th^ laarnlng 
ability of some of the children referred for 

assistance? 72X 23Z 

G. Did the D.L.C. ot^iff Dv^nber have a cooperative 

attitude Cxnd maintain good rapport with you? lOOZ 

H. Wait the com;uriLcation between thtt D.L.C. staff 

and the teachers o»>^an and in^onaatlvc? 1001 

I* Vould you like to hAv« the D.L«C. ataff Q/Tmbor with 
vhcm you woricad cloe«at return to your school Mxt 
year? 2^ ^? 

V. PROGRAM CHAIJGES 



Plei?ifle answer the following quest tcua with a check In tha sppropriata 
opace and provide <iny additional commencGi in the space below the 
quoGtlon. 

A* Did you feel you u.ideratood the purposes of the 

prograni of the Diagnostic Leaning Center? JU^ 91 

X 

\ 
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B. l^o you l*rcl that next y?.ar'o proj^;r»Li ohould plncai 
its V'r^'''*^'y ^.^phauif> on tlva ln-ii.irvic< trcinlag 
of te^ichuiw ao thay ure bettar queliJl^d to Iden- 
tify, dla^noaQ and rc&t'^.dy cho problctas of atudervta 
ulth Ijiarulug disabilities vichin ttio regular 



C. Do you fixal that n^xt yaar's ptogr.it* should placa 
ita pritwry cwiphajiifi on provlUixic cpfSclAlircd 
&s«if3tancc to students refidrred to tha D«L«C> staff 
by claaaroom teachers? jc^t, 3QI 



0* Do you feel thct next year's proftrftm should 
ttstablieh and operate apf^clal clnasroooa for 
children with learning dlsabilitieai'^ 



E. Sugs^fetloQo for prograa ivprov^aent. 



60Z 401 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION 

July 1,1969 - June 30.1970 
Phase III 

In planning the method by which the outcomes of the stated 

Title III program objectives of Phase III would be measured, ffye 

following system of evaluation was developed. A case study 

simulating a junior high school age child with a learning 

disability was developed by the project staff. (See Appendix A) 

The case study included pertinent school information such as 

teacher's comments, grades, and academic progress throughout the 

child's school career. Home background information as well as 

pertinent medical history was compiled. Five questions were 

developed for the case study. Each one dealt with a different 

phase of what we hoped to accomplish with the workshops. 

Question 1: Joe is having difficulty learning. List his 
learning problems. 

Comment: This question refers to assessing 
the respondent's ability to be «^ware of 
possible learning problems that would exist 
with a student. 

Question 2: How would you identify Joe's learning problems? 

What techniques would you use to determine his 
type of difficulty? Who would ask for help in 
this problem? 

Comment: This question refers to determining 
what proce ss the respondent would go thru to 
determine the learning difficulty that existed 
with a student. 

Question 3; Joe's written expression is poor. He communicates 
poorly on paper. What measure can be used to help 
Q him? 



Cororoent: This question relates to finding 
out what techniques a teacher would use to 
help a child with a specific learning diffi- 
culty. 

Qu3Stion 4: Joe has reached an impass in learning reaiing. What 
other techniques can you think of to help him in 
learning your subject area other than thru reading? 

Comment: This question refers to determining 
how a teacher would help a child compensate 
for a particular learning difficulty. 

Question 5: Joe reads several years below grade level and needs 
constant help in cumpl* ziwg assignments. Briefly 
describe what requirements and types of assignments 
you would expect fro;? him. 

Comment: This question deals with expectations 
a respondent would have for a child with 
learning problems. 

It is noted that these five questions were designed to correspond 

to the Cirst five of ou*. six objectives for Phase III. 

PHASE III OBJECTIVES: 

(1) to increase thr classroom teacher's awareness of the 
learning process and the various difficulties that may 
interfere with it; 

(2) to help the classroom teacher identify children wuh 
learning problems within the classroom; 

(3) to train teachers to develop and use remedial teaching 
techniques with children with learning problems; 

(4) to train teachers to develop and use compensatory learning 
techniques for children with learning problems; 

(5) to create new curriculum ideas and instructional materials 
that can be built practically into the normal curriculum 
for children with minor learning difficulties; 

(6) to establish the Child Study Center as a learning resource 
center for instructional materials. 
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In employing the simulated case study we usad pre- and pest- 
testing techniques- During the first day of the workshop after 
the introduction was made and prior to the actual beginning of 
workshop activities the teacher trainees were asked to read the 
case study and to answer the five questions. The same case study 
and identical five questions were then administered during the 
last day of the workshop, some four weeks and eight workshop days 
later. We were able to collect 77 matched pre-and post-test 
questionnaires from 86 participants. Some questionna.rres were 
lost due to participants missing a pre-or post- testing day 
because of illness or other work duties and some questionnaires 
were lost due to the unwillingness of some participants to return 
the questionnaire. However « we collected questionnaires from 8996 
of the total group of teachers participating in the Title III 
workshops. Conpidering the usual rata of questionnaire returns 
this is a large percentage and a highly significant number upon 
which to base an evaluatic.i of the toiial program. 

In order to pull out significant information from the 
participants* responses to the questionnaire, we decided to use 
a key word count. Keeping the objectives of the program in mind, 
a list of 90 key words or descriptors of ideas, concepts, and 
approaches was developed. These descriptors included such items 
as awareness, diagnosis, remediation, and compensation for children 
with learning problems. Oi ce the pre-and post- test questionnaires 
ERJCre collected they were tabulated for all five questions on the 



r 80. 
post- test. Each question had its own unique set of descriptors 

as well as some descriptors which were held jointly for more than 

one question. 

The frequency with which each descriptor occurred on both 
pre-and post-tests was tabulated and statistically compared by 
means of a chi square, it was hypothesized that the descriptors 
would occur with statistical significance more frequently on the 
post-testing than pre-testing. This belief was based on the 
premise that the workshops could offer ideas and approaches to 
assist participants in being able to discriminate and make judg- 
ments about the learning problems of their students. Using the 
chi square statistical technique 28 of the 90 descriptors were 
found to be statistically significant at either the 1% or 5% 
level. These significant descriptors are shown in Table VI. 

The frequencies of each descriptor for each question are 
shown in Tables I thru V. In order to determine if thare was 
any differential between the effectiveness or the earlier workshops 
as compared to the later workshops, the descriptors were separated 
by question into two groupings. The first grouping included data 
from workshops I through V and the second grouping included data 
from workshops VI through X. Finally, data from all ten work- 
shops were compiled for the five questions in order to attain an 
overall evaluation. These groups are included in Table VII. 

O 
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TABLE I 
Frequencies for Question One 



• 

DESCRIPTORS 


GROUPr 


1 


- 5 


6 


- 10 


1 


- 10 


TESTS 


Pre 


( 

! Post 

1 . 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1. 


Self image (Self -concept. 
















Self-confidence) 




11 


8 


10 


10 


<:x 


18 


2. 


Visual perctptior. 




8 


8 


5 


17 


13 


25 


3. 


Visual Memory 




4 


10 


13 


20 


1? 


30 


4. 


Visual ?±tention 








1 


2 


1 


2 


5. 


Coordination 




7 


8 


0 


3 


7 


11 


6. 


Motor problems 




2 


1 


0 


4 


2 


5 


7. 


Visual sequence 




5 


8 


1 


12 


6 


20 


8. 


Visual motoi 






3 


5 


8 


5 


11 


9. 


Visual association 




1 


1 


'S 


1 


4 


2 


10. 


Visual learning 




2 


3 


5 


5 


7 


8 


11. 


Visual learner 




0 


4 


0 


2 


0 


6 


12. 


Motor skills 




1 


5 


7 


17 


8 


22 


13. 


Organization skills 




5 


7 


10 


15 


15 


22 
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T A B L E II 



Frequencies for Question Two 



DESCRIPTORS 


GROUPS 


1-5 


6-10 


1-10 


TESTS 


Pre 


Post 


1 

Pre j Post 


Pre 


Post 



1. 


Self -concept 


3 


1 


1 


2 


4 


3 


14. 


Observation of student's 
















learning 


9 


5 


11 


12 


20 


17 


15. 


Visual screening test 


6 


6 


7 


21 


13 


27 


16. 


Hearing screening test 


7 


1 


12 


11 


19 


12 


17. 


Analyze cumulative folder 


5 


3 


4 


3 


9 


6 


18. 


Listen to him read 


5 


6 


2 


9 


7 


15 


19. 


Reading tests 


0 


1 


3 


4 


3 


5 


20. 


Ask him to write 


6 


2 


6 


7 


12 


9 


21. 


Check his comprehension 


3 


1 


1 


4 


4 


5 


22. 


Teacher interview 


6 


3 


- . 


- 


6 


3 


IZ. 


Self-analysis 


1 


7 


0 


1 


1 


8 


24. 


Slingerland 


0 


8 


0 


12 


0 


20 


25. 


Pupil analysis 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


26. 


Detroit test 


0 


4 


1 


1 


1 


5 


27. 


Wise 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


4 


28. 


Durrell test 


0 


4 


1 


2 


1 


6 


29. 


Bender 


2 


12 






2 


12 


30. 


Psychological or psychologist 


18 


16 


9 


20 


27 


36 


31. 


Neurological 


4 


11 


1 


3 


5 


14 


32. 


Social worker 


8 


8 


0 


7 


8 


15 


33. 


Doctor 






1 


4 


1 


4 


34. 


Teacher consultant 


3 


5 






3 


5 


35. 


Reading specialist 


14 


3 


14 


5 


28 


8 


36. 


Learning disabilities 
















specialist 


3 


9 


4 


15 


7 


24 


37. 


Nurse 


4 


3 


6 


12 


10 


15 


38. 


Auditory screening tests 




2 






0 


2 


39. 


Counsellor 


6 


2 


2 


3 


8 


5 


40. 


Parent 


11 


4 


3 


4 


14 


8 
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TABLE III 
Frequencies for Question Three 



DESCRIPTORS 


CROUPS 


1 


- 5 


6 


- 10 


1 


- 10 


TESTS 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


41. 


Vocal expression 


2 


2 


12 


15 


14 


17 


42. 


Tape recorder 


6 


18 


9 


24 


15 


42 


43. 


Visual instructional 
















material 


5 


4 


4 


11 


9 


15 


44. 


Organization 


4 


3 


2 


3 


6 


6 


45. 


Sequential material 


1 


3 


2 


9 


3 


12 


46. 


Oral reading 


•> 

» 


2 


1 


6 


3 


10 


47. 


Student tutor 


3 


2 


0 


6 


3 


8 


48. 


Oral expression 


5 


10 


10 


15 


15 


25 


49. 


Compensation 


0 


1 


3 


13 


3 


14 


50. 


Auditory instruction 


0 


3 






0 


3 


51. 


Records 














52. 


Language master 


2 


0 






2 


0 


53. 


Tachistoscope 


0 


3 






0 


3 
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TABLE IV 
Frequencies for Question Four 



DESCRIPTORS 


GROUPS 


1 


- 5 


6 


- 10 


1 - 


10 


TESTS 


Pre 


! Post 

1 


Pre 


Post 
i_ . - 


Pre 


Post 


1. 


Self-concept 


2 


■ 

2 


2 


1 


4 


3 


42. 


Tape recorder 


9 


19 


7 


37 


16 


56 


51. 


Records 


11 


9 


8 


17 


19 


26 


53. 


Tachistoscope 


0 


3 


— 


— - 


0 


3 


54. 


Listening & visual aids 
















(audio visual) 


12 


16 


13 


16 


25 


32 


55. 


Oral reports 


5 


5 


4 


10 


9 


15 


56. 


Ready orally 


1 


0 


2 


8 


3 


8 


57. 


Tactile - Kinesthetic approach 


2 


2 


1 


4 


3 


6 


58. 


Minimize abstractions 


0 


1 


— 


— 


0 


1 


59. 


Read to him 


3 


6 


2 


8 


5 


14 


60. 


Student tutor 


4 


2 


4 


6 


8 


8 


61. 


Visual games 


1 


2 


7 


14 


8 


16 


62. 


Verbal learning 


2 


0 


7 


7 


9 


7 


63. 


Auditory sense 






0 


4 


0 


4 


64. 


Sound 






0 


1 


0 


1 


65. 


Films 


8 


19 


12 


23 


20 


42 


66. 


Transparancies 


3 


1 


0 


7 


3 


8 


67. 


Tl' 


6 


4 


3 


6 


9 


10 


68. 


Radio 


2 


0 


2 


1 


4 


1 


69. 


Video tape 


4 


10 


0 


3 


4 


13 


70. 


Controlled reader • 


0 


3 


1 


2 


1 


5 


71. 


Projectors 


0 


5 


2 


0 


2 


5 


72. 


Newspapers/Magazines 


3 


5 






3 


5 


73. 


Pictures, Graphic arts 


1 


5 






1 


5 



o 
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TABLE V 
Frequencies for Question Five 



DESCRIPTORS 


GROUPS 


1 


- 5 


6 


- 10 


1 - 


• 10 


TESTS 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


49. 


Compensate 




0 


5 


5 


17 


5 


22 


52. 


Language master & other 


















teaching machines 




1 


5 


- 


- 


1 


5 


69, 


Tapes 




0 


9 


1 


11 


1 


20 


74. 


Assignments orally 




13 


13 


11 


19 


24 


32 


75. 


Assignment on tape 




3 


5 


4 


11 


7 


16 


76. 


Minimize reading 




4 


1 


5 


7 


9 


8 


77. 


Individualizing instruction 


7 


3 


15 


21 


22 


24 


78. 


Giving the child options 


0 


5 


8 


13 


8 


18 


79. 


Interest level 




8 


1 


8 


9 


16 


10 


80. 


Flexible requirements 




1 


1 


5 


16 


6 


17 


81. 


Phonics approach 




0 


2 






0 


2 


82.. 


Oral instructions 




0 


5 


8 


14 


8 


19 


8 - . 


Lower standards 




5 


1 


15 


18 


20 


19 


84. 


Build self-concept 




12 


1 


9 


6 


21 


7 


85. 


Illustrate assignments 




1 


2 


5 


7 


6 


9 


86. 


Role playing - movies 




0 


5 


0 


2 


0 


7 


87. 


Seek help from teacher 


















consultants or remedial 
















reading teacher 




1 


1 






1 


1 


88. 


Short assignments 




9 


6 






9 


6 


89. 


Grade level work 




1 


5 






1 


5 


90. 


Charts, pictures, graphs 


4 


7 






4 


7 



id 
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86. 



Significant Descriptors 







1-5 


6-10 


1-10 




V1SU3X perceptiion 




1 


c • 
D 


o 

J • 


V X 8Ud X memo ry 






c 
D 


7 


V 1 suctx sequence 




X 


X 


1 o 


NOilOr SKlXXS 




X 


X 


1 Ci 

XD • 


Visual screening test 




1 


X 


18. 


Listen to him read 




1 






Self -analysis 


1 




X 


OA 


oxingerxana 








Z 7 • 


oencer 


1 




X 


30 • 


Psychological or psychologist 




1 




JX • 


Neurological 


5 




X 


35 • 


Reading specialist 






1 


36. 


Learning disabilities specialist 


5 


1 


1 


• 


Tape recorder 


1 


1 


1 




Visual instructional material 




5 




A C 

45. 


Sequential material 




1 


1 


46. 


Oral reading 




1 


1 


49. 


Compensation 




1 






Records 




5 




56. 


Read orally 




1 




59. 


Read to him 






1 


65. 


Films 


1 


5 


1 


69. 


Video tape 






1 


75. 


Assignment on tape 




5 


5 


78. 


Giving the child options 






5 


80. 


Flexible requirements 




5 


X 


82. 


Oral instructions 






1 


84. 


Build self-concepi 


5 







See NOTE for explanation 
of numbers 1 and 5. 



* - This icem did not occur in the responses for the pretest so 
chi square value could nbi be computed but the divergence 
must be regarded as significant as the 1 percent leveX. 

NOTES 

1 - The chi square value exceeds the value at fcvr (4) degrees cf 
freedom 1 percent level* The difference for posttest minus 
prepest frequencies is significant and would happen on?y once 
in 100 repetitions of administering the test. 

5 - The chi square value exceeds the value at four (4) degrees of 
freedom 5 percent level. The divergence is not uue to chance 
Q and must also be regarded as aignif leant. 



TABLE VII 
Significant Questions 



Question One 
Question Two 
Question Tlvras. 
Question Fovi 
Question Fi\e 



1-5 6-10 1-10 

1 1 

1 1 

111 

111 

See NOTES for explanation 
of nuitiber 1. ( . 
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Discussion; 

In looking at Table VI it should be noted that there were 
more significant descriptors in the VI to X groups than the I 
to V groups?. This same trend was noted in the feedback system 
of evaluation- Th-^ workshops were far more effective during the 
VI to X groups than in the I to V groups. The notable lowering 
of statist-^ ^al significance of the I to V groups was a result 
of the data collected from the first two group sessions. Groups 
I and II were less enthusiastic towards the program than any of 
the other groups. This is more fully covered in the feedback 
evaluation system but it appears that the problems encountered 
in getting the project underway accounted for a lack of 
effectiveness within the first two groups. 

As a result of this poorer beginning, it is noted that only 
seven descriptors were significant with the I to V groups. 
Eighteen descriptors were significant in the VI to X groups but 
not for the total ten groups and only one descriptor was 
significant in the I to V groups but not in the total ten groups. 
In tccal^ twenty eight descriptors out of the total of 90 were 
sig-^iticant in either the I to V VI to " or all ten groups. 

In c lalyzing the twenty eight significant descriptors we 
get some : d*^a of the areas in which the participants seemed to 
gain the most understanding. The first four items; visual 
perception, visual memory, visual sequence, and motor skills^ 
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refer to information that would indicate an increased awareness 
jf th3 specific nature of learning disabilities. On the pre-test 
it was noted that most of the learning problems relating to the 
child in the case study were described in generalities. Such 
comments as ''he was a poor reader" or "had learning problems" or 
was "possibly brain damaged" occurred. On the post- test the 
teachers were able to come up with a more accurate diagnosis. 
Here they were able to differentiate a perception problem from a 
memory problem froma conceptual problem. Instead of lumping all 
learning problems into one broad category., they were able to 
see differences among various types of learning problems. This 
offered evidence that the participants might become more competent 
in creating remedial or compensatory activities for children with 
various types of learning difficulties rather than to treat them 
all with "the same dose of medicine" regardless of the problem. 
The fact that these descriptors were significant also indicates 
a greater awareness on the part of the teacher trainees that 
these p.'oblems do, indeed, exist. In the past these same 
behavioral manif estationj may have been ascribed to laziness, or 
to a concei.* that the child had an emotional prpblem. There was 
also a notable^ lack of labeling a child on the post-test with 
such indefinable terms as learning disability, brain damaged or 
immature. 

The next five items, "visual screening test. Listen to Him 
Read, Self-Analysis, Slingerland, and Bender," refer to diagnostic 
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techniques or approaches that ^an be used to determine more 
specifically the nature of a ch^ld^s learning problem. In this 
area there was much emphasis on helping the trainees develop 
their own set of diagnostic skills. The fact that these 
descriptors proved significant attest to the success of that 
approach. The Title III staff also developed simple screening 
techniques for learning disabilities that can be used effectively by 
a classroom teacher. 

In the public school setting there is often the complaint 
that the teacher has to wait months for a psychological, medical, 
or neurological evaluation to be completed. This caused undue 
time lapses before it was determined if a child had a learning 
problem and before the teacher could get recommendations as to 
what he or she could do about that problem --n the classroom. While 
it is not the intent to have the teacher replace the psychologist 
or physician it was concluded ^-hat the teacher could be helped at 
least to come to some preliminary conclusions about the nature of 
the learning problem before the child is referred to tha npecial- 
ist. Techniques for improving classroom observation of children 
in a learning situation were demonstrated. These demonstrations 
were intended to show the teacher how to look at samples of a 
child's work and make some preliminary conclusions on the basis 
of the mistakes the child had made. The staff psychologist also 
demonstrated specific « simple techniques that could be used by a 
classroom teacher to determine whether a child has a visual 



reception problem, written expressive problem; auditory memory 
problem, or other such specific types of problems that occur 
within the broad range of learning disabilities. During the 
course of the workshop many of the teachers tried these techniques 
on children within their classrooms and brought the data ba .^i. to 
the Title XII staff psychologist for further analysis. 

Items 24 and 29, the "Slingerland" and the "Bender Gestalt 
Test" refer to specific tests for learning disabilities that 
were demonstrated to the teachers* Again, some of the teachers 
learned how to administer these tests under the supervision of 
the Title III staff so they could become more proficient in 
picking out, not only general learning inefficiencies that may 
occur in many students, but also specific characteristics for the 
child with a more severe learning disability. It is noted that 
on post* testing the teachers made mention that they would use 
these techniques for analyzing the child's learning problem where- 
as on the pre- test no mention of these techniques was made. 

Items 30 to ?6, "psychologist, neurologist, reading specialist, 
and learning disabilities specialist," refer to specialized 
personnel w.xhin the district that could be utilized in helping 
the teacher diagnose and remediate the child with learning dis- 
abilities. Use of the term "reading specialist" decreased e.g. 
it occurred much more frequently on the pre-test than it did on 
the post-test. It appears that in this situation the classroom 
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teacher had turned very often to the reading specialist for help 
in learning problems prior to the workshop and for some reason 
found less need to turn to the reading specialist after the work- 
shop. The other three terms identifying specialists increased in 
usage by occurring more frequently on the nost- than on the pre- 
test. In this instance, it appeared that the classroom teacher 
found greater need to use the psychologist, neurologist, and 
learning disabilities specialist than they had thought neces'-ary 
on the pre-test* It should also be noted that the reasons for 
referral to the specialists were much more specific than on the 
pre-test. With legard to the learning disabilities specialists, 
it is possible that prior to the workshop many classroom teachers 
were not aware that such a person existed or how to make use of 
one if he was available. This was probably true of the neurologist 
as well. Most teachers have little contact with him or have any 
notion of the types of information he can offer* Participant 
responses indicated an increased awareness of the variecy of uses 
for a psychoid gist in addition to the somewhat static tradition 
of psychologic-^1 testing. Responses showed an understanding of 
how psychologists can consult with a teacher to help them clarify 
their own ideas in developing learning activities as well as to 
give them some insight into causes of behavior. Descziptors 
referring to social worker, doctor, nurse, counselor and parent 
showed no significant shift. References to these people occurred 
as frequently on the pre-test as they did on the post-test. Since 
^here was little contact with these professionals during the 
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course of the workshop it was not surprising that this would 
show little change. However, it was surprising that the 
descriptor concerning parents did not show a significant change. 
A point emphasized by the Title III staff was that too much 
negative communication is frequently sent home concerning the 
troubled child. Teachers were encouraged to have more positive 
contact with parents in terms of mutual planning and two-way 
feedback concerning the progress of tho child. However , as 
indicated, the responses on this item were not significants 

Item #49, "Compensation," refers to the concept of providing^ 
the child with a means to work with his learning strengths* Here 
the Title III staff took the viewpoint that too much help given 
to a child can actually be harmful at times. For example, a 
child having difficulty reading may be forced to spend year after 
year in rejnedial reading until reading becomes a tremendously 
frustrating activity, and a negative attitude develops. It was 
our attempt to help teachers come to the conclusion that if a 
child cannot read, he should be helped to develop other ways in 
which he can approach the same material. Here the practice of 
using audio tapes, visual aids, simulation games, etc. for use 
with the poor or non-dreader was emphasized. Apparently it was 
something the trainees felt to be worthwhile because the use of 
multi-media activities significantly increased on the post-test. 
The rest of the significant descriptors, **tape recorder, visual 
instructional materials, sequential material, oral reading. 
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records, read to him, films, video tape, assignments on tape, 
giving the child options, flexible requirements, and oral 
"instruction" refer to areas of either remediation or compensation. 

Out of the broad number of possible remedial and 
compensatory approaches, these were the ones which apparently 
made the greatest impact upon the teachers. It is noted that 
some of the other descriptors of similar content which showed 
no significant shift tended to be descriptors more closely allied 
with elementary rather than secondary schools. Such items as 
the language master, tachistoscope, projector, and graphic arts, • 
did not prove to be significant. Since over three-quarters of 
the workshop trainees were junior high or secondary school 
teachers it is not surprising that they would focus on those 
descriptors that apply to upper levels of instruction. 

The trend towards increased flexibility in planning for 
children was shown by items such as "giving the child options". 
If a child is having difficulty in the area of reading for 
example, he may be allowed to learn through another approach 
such as listening. This would by necessity change the nature of 
classroom and course requirements. Such items as "giving oral 
instruction, visual instructional materials, using records, 
films and video tape" show a further reduction of rigidly using 
common educational experiences for all children. The staff 
emphasized the concept that reading is not the only vehicle by 



which children learn. Use of other forms of visual presentations 
and auditory materials was continually encouraged in working with 
the learning disabled child. 

Since part of the Title ill workshop was devoted to helping 
teachers creato their own audio and visual curriculum materials 
for these kinds of problems we y/ere pleased that these items* 
showed up as being significant on the post-test* It does indicate 
that the participants were willing to incorporate these ideas into 
the planning for their own classroom* 

One interesting note is with item 42 "tape recorder," It 
shows up as being a very significant descriptor* Since most 
teachers are familiar with a tape recorder and since the tape 
recorder has been a standard fixture in the schools for some 
time it was surprising that much more mention of it was made on 
the post-test. In analyzing the data from the post-test, it was 
clear that teachers had not known the wide range of uses that 
exist for the tape recorder until they became involved in the 
workshops. Their perspective of the tape recorder changed from 
seeing it only as a reproductive instrument to using it creatively 
It was not only used as a listening device but as a speaking and 
language creating device for the child with poor communicative 
skills. 

The last item number 84, "building self-concept'* was 
significant only in the I to V groups* In going back over the 
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questionnaires it was noted that it occurred much more frequently 
on the pre- test and we think it was often used as the ••acceptable, 
pat answer" by the teachers for the child having difficulty. 
Almost every teacher made some comment on how one ought to 
enhance a child's self concept but it appeared that this was 
little more than repeating the rhetoric of what a "good" 
teacher should say. Once it was discovered that the child had 
identifiable learning problems and, that there were techniques 
that could be used to help him, they quickly abandoned using 
self -concept as a trite phrase and made more important comments 
about the child and his behavior. Learning how a child can be 
helped through remediation or compensation is more significant 
in building the child's self-concept than simply using the term. 

Table VII refers to the significant questions. It will be 
noted that only questions 3 and 4 appeared significant in the 
first five groups. These questions refer to use of remediation 
and compensation « The questions in regard to identification, 
diagnosis and creation of new materials were not significant. 
Apparently in the beginning workshops our staff was unable to 
develop effective presentations in these areas. However^ the 
picture changed drastically with groups VI through X as one 
notes that all five questions showed statistically significant 
responses. Thi» indicates improvement in staff effectiveness as 
the year progressed. When data from all ten workshops were 
^ [nbined, all five questions proved statistically significant. 
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Since these five questiona were based on our first fisre objectives 
for Phase ill we feel comfortable in that we have reached the 
goals set for it. 

The sixth objective relates to the use of the Tiule III 
Center as a resource center for learning materials. In addition 
to providing materials, equipnent, supplies to the 86 workshop 
participants these same resources were made available to 
several hundred teachers in our cooperating schools. Judging 
from the data collected from our audio-visual accounting system 
we feel this goal has been achieved. We found that the requests ^ 
continually outnumbered resources available. 
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EVALUATION OP FEEDBACK SYSTEM 
PHASE III 

In an attempt to keep aware of the effectiveness of the 
Title III In-Service Workshops a system of continual feedback 
was instituted. While the participants were receiving training 
at the Center during the first four weeks of the six week work- 
shop period a questionnaire was given to them at the end of each 
two days of workshop activity. The participants were asked to 
rate the workshop in terms of effectiveness from a low of 1 to 
a high of 10, and to list the weak and strong points of that ^ 
particular two-day period* With the ten workshops running 
throughout the school year and with our collecting data on the 
first four weeks for each workshop we collected 40 sets of 
questionnaires. 

This continual feedback system was based on our belief 
that we should consider the needs of the participants to a very 
high degree, even if it should be opposed to the needs of the 
Title III staff. We felt that the workshop belonged to the par- 
ticipants and that they should have the opportunity to direct it 
as much as possible. As the questionnaires came in the Title III 
staff would review them and make appropriate changes in the work- 
shop structure or their own behavior to eliminate the weak points 
and accelerate the strong points « Following each group of 
questionnaires Title III staff would sit down and have a lengthy 
discussion concerning the weak and strong points noted by the 
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participants of that week. In the beginning of the year, with 
groups I and II, we discovered that the participants focused on 
complaining about a lack of organization, too much freedom given 
to pf^rticipants and e lack of direction from the Title III staff. 
While in part it appeared that they identified the Title III 
staff's lack of experience at in^-service training, and time and 
schedule problems not yet worked out for the year, for the most 
part they were complaining about the freedom that we had planned 
and hoped they would like. Prior to the workshop it was the 
thinking of the Titlt3 m staff that teachers coming into an in- 
service situation most often complained that they had too much 
direction and little opportunity to use their own initiative in 
discovering learning on their own. Essentially, from the numerous 
complaints about this during the first two sessions we discovered 
that what they wanted was more instruction and direction. There- 
fore, with the future groups much more lecturing about learning 
problems, their characteristics, diagnosis and remediation was 
given and apparently to the satiisfaction of the participants as 
:^Aesvi wecOcnesses did not occur in future questionnaires. 

Another weakness noted that had merit, especially in the 
beginning of the year, was the complaint that much of the 
remediation offered as a solution to learning problems for the 
classroom teacher was impractical from the classroom teacher's 
viewpoint. Many of the techniques learned by the Title III staff 
came from special individual tutorage or small group situations 
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and had to be adapted to large classroom situations. The Center 
staff spent considerable effort in the beginning of the workshop 
to make these changes in the remedial techniques for the classroom 
teachers. Some concern from math and science teachers was 
expressed in that less was offered to them in terms of remedial 
teaching for learning disabilities than for the teachers in 'the 
language arts areas. The math and science teachers felt that 
much of the Title III staff's experience had been in the areas 
of reading and motor activities and that these were stressed over 
their own academic areas. Again, attempts were made to rectify 
this difficulty although, math and science were unfamiliar subject 
areas to the Title III staff and did not lend themselves easily 
to this task. In essence this complaint continued throughout the 
school year. 

Even in some oi the latter groups, participants complained 
that it was not always possible to implement the suggestions of 
the Title III staff even though they may have been appropriate. 
The participants felt that either the school system would not 
allow for such changes, that they were overworked, or that the 
curriculvun did not allow for the suggestions to be ingested^ 
Many teachers felt that the suggestions for remediation apply to 
only a few children which could not or should not be isolated 
from the mainstream of the class. High school teachers in 
particular complained that many of the euggeations concerning 
diagnosis and remediation applied more to the elementary level 
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than to the secondary level. Particularly in the area of helping 
students with perception, motor and memory problems# high school 
teachers felt that the kinds of techniques that were offered to 
them were too game- like or were too simple in nature to fit the 
high school student. 

• 

There were some notad weaknesses that persisted throughout 
alf. ten of the workshop groups. However, many of these have merit 
because they were a shu^jLe matter of individual differences among 
people or they were complaints that were beyond the scope of the 
Title III staff to correct. Some people felt that too little 
time was given to them while others felt that too much of their 
valuable time was taken away from the classrooms. Some teachers 
felt that there was too mu .h opportunity for discussion among 
the participants while others felt that there was too little. 
There was some complaints by participants that other people talked ^ 
too much while other people felt that the group was too large and 
should have been broken down into smaller groups. While most of 
the participants volunteered for the in-service training there 
were a few that were requested to attend by their school 
administrator. These teachers felt some resentment for this and 
mentioned that cne of the weak points of the program was that all 
involvement should have been voluntary. 

Concerning the strong points, probably the most frequently 

mentioned comment was the. opportunity for the teachers to exchange 
o 
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ideas with Title III staff. The participants felt that they had 
some real communication and personal contact with learning 
disability teachers and other professional staff from Title III 
which they had not found within the regular structure of their 
school systems. Here they found that their special service 
personnel were very busy and had little time to talk to them at 
length. The participants felt that they were getting valuable 
information about children with learning problems and that they 
had the opportunity to discuss these individual children at 
length with the staff. Many teachers noted that they felt that 
they had become much more aware of the possible kinds of learning 
problems that can exist among children. They found that they had 
ascribed other motives, such as laziness or emotional problems to 
children who were sufferning the pain and frustration of learning 
disabilities. 

Another strong point of the Title III program was that the 
teachers felc that as classroom teachers they were i^etting 
valuable information on how they could observe the child, analyze 
previous testing information and teacher's comments # administer 
their own screening devices and make some kind of preliminary 
diagnosis of children with learnxng disabilities. They found 
rather tiian grossly labeling a child as being perceptually handi- 
capped# brain damaged or disabfed reader, that they could more 
specifically pinpoint the child* s actual difficulty. They were 
able to see if the child had a visual memory problem or auditory 
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sequencing problem which gave them a better idea of how tc pr^ ceed 
with the child than to just know that he had some kind of a 
"terrible malady." The demonstration of remedial materials 
coupled with allowing the teachers to borrow the materials and use 
them in their own classrooms was a significant strong point. The 
teachers had an opportunity to try out different learning materials 
that they would not ordinarily have access to or even be aware of 
its existence. The participants felt that here the Center was 
able to support them with very concrete and specific help^ as 
well as providing them with a philosophical basis for understanding 
learning problems. Many teachers used Center facilities and staff 
to create their own visual learning material and listening tapes 
tot their students with learning problems. Many of the participants 
mentioned that their faith in in-service training was greatly 
strengthened and it appeared that they began to shov^ signs of 
feeling that they should have these services made available to 
. them. The participants felt that they could do a lot more in 
terms of working with their students if they had the backup 
resources and know-how from specialized personnel such as the 
' Title III staff. 

Lastly, but perhaps the most significantly, many participants 
felt that the workshop gave them a new perspective toward the 
student with learning and behavior problems. They realized that 
these children were not having learning problems deliberately , 
Q ^.hat they were, in fact, victims of their own poor neurological 
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development and that there were specific approaches available 
that could be used to help them. 

On the following page begins a summary of typical strong 
points and weak points from the weekly feedback forms gathered 
throughout the school year. Following the summary of weak and 
strong points is a copy of the feedback instrument and a 
statistical breakdown of the numerical ratings and their 
significance. 
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SUMMARY OF WEEKLY EVALUATIONS BY CHILD STUDY CENTER 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS FROM SEPTEMBER 1969 - MARCH 1970 

STRONG POINTS ; 

1 felt that Monday afternoon (self and group predictions, group 
agreement, etc.) was especially exciting, but there wasn't enough 
of it. I learned things about myself I had never considered be- 
fore and this is good. 

One good point should be emphasized: If I want something to change 
in the classroom, I will have to be the first to change. Really, 
what is nrj£ goal? 

These sessions give us the opportunity to learn what we have to 
offer and to consider the things which we are most interested in. » 
I feel as though I am getting something specific that I can sink 
my teeth into. The individualized work is really great. 

For me becoming more able to develop my own philosophy of what I 
believe about how kids learn. Have a better idea of how I can 
function differently within my own classroom to bring about more 
effective learning. Have learned a great deal about problems and 
methods encountered at the high school level. 

It forced me, somewhat against my will, to re-evaluate what I am 
really doing and achieving in my classes. The staff is most will- 
ing to aid in setting up a program that might be more meaningful • 
No strong all-encompassing promises are made by the Learning 
Center. One is not presented with ready-made solutions of dubious 
worth. * 

I am getting more out of these sessions than can be articulated 
precisely. I continue to be impressed by both staff and parti- 
cipants. The interchange of ideas and comments made during coffee 
breaks will be of value in some future situation, I am sure. 
Often times a technique is mentioned that I think I can adapt at 
some future point in a totally different situation and manner. 
Some of these ideas will suggest other ideas that may also be 
modified. 

I seem to be getting more involved and the information seems to 
fit better (into my needs) . I wonder if I am big enough to re- 
late some of what I think is good to men in my department. I 
think I get some re-direction from some of the ideas presented. 

o 
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This was without a doubt the best session so far. 1 particularly 
enjoyed the participation in Judy's presentation on emotionally 
disturbed children and their relationship with their teachers. 

Getting individual help on problems and a chance to look over 
materials. The whole group of sessions have been valuable to me. 
I feel I can go back to work refreshed and filled with new ideas 
to try. 

Very appropriate timing as far as concrete suggestions for the 
individual student. 

Dick's presentation - meaty, sound ideas for innovation that can 

be used. 

Jean* 8 presentation - recognition of learning problems by personal 

example. Very instrumental in changing my 
attitude toward a few "difficult" students. 

The informal atmosphere of sharing ideas. The availability of 
help and suggestions from staff. 

Individual work periods to begin work on implementing our new 
"tools'*. Very personal presentgition on Wednesday by Mary Kay, 
also information, cc texts, etc. Good A.V. ideas by Bob - workable, 
too, at minimum teacher time commitment. 

This morning's session (Tuesday - discussion of Modalities of 
Learning) helped me become aware of the specific areas of the 
learning process and some symptoms of each weakness. 

I was given much individual help in planning curriculum. I appre- 
ciat-^d being able to actually prepeire some materials to use in my 
classroom. I also appreciated the help given to me in preparing 
these materials. I appreciated the actual testing on the VTR more 
than the discussion* I also enjoyed the speaker on Monday after- 
noon. 

The session on classroom assessment Vic gave was very good. I need 
help with diagnosis- I would have liked to talk more about the 
relationship of the teacher and the student who is a behavior 
problem because of his learning problems, though I think we made 
a good start Monday. Dick's presentation! 

The groups have been relaxed, short and to the point, yet detailed. 
We have gotten help on specific problems in our classrooms because 
the groups are small, yet the learning disabilities field as 
intricate and technical as it is, each person in our group is 
learning to become independent in dealing with her own problems 
in the classroom. 
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Giving the classroom teacher the opportunity to learn about these 
children who have learning problems. Many "food for thought" 
ideas were presented that can be taken back to the classroom to 
help in analysis and improvement of the learning situation. Like 
the informal atmosphere. 

They are realistic about problems, ideas, therapies, methods, it's 
what we can use . I have grown to understand what's going on with 
some of these problems - how to go about looking for and using 
materials. The sessions are functional and important to me as a 
teacher, a human being. Great help for me to work with my class. 

Specific suggestions for developing awareness of learning diffi- 
culties. Specific suggestions for testing by teachers. Specific 
suggestions for methods to try to cope with disabilities. Inter- 
ested and enthusiastic interaction between leaders and members of 
workshop. Relaxed atmosphere. • 



WEAK POINTS 



ICO- 



Participation in the program should be voluntary • 

There wr-re times when I felt we were all trying to tell about 
ourselves # and not interested in anything else* Maybe we 
should do more of this earlier^ and get it out of our systems • 

There seems to be too many times when we get off the track 
and onto discussions of philosophy - and we don't all have 
the same philosophy 1 It seems to me that before these 
sessions can be truly beneficial we need to look into our- 
selves and know what our own needs ^ both psychological and 
emotional^ are and how we are using the students to satisfy 
them. 

Unfortunately^ it may not be as easy to incorporate some of 
Dick's ideas* (Video tape of class). I would like to try 

it at least on a part-time basis^ but I'm quite unsure of 

myself. 

I am not willing to give up my curriculum for a hit-and-miss 
approach; therefore, all materials and aids used must fit 
into what I am doing. I like the materials you have demon- 
strated, but I still have to learn how to adapt them (ma- 
terials) to what I know I will be able to carry out. 

The teacher consultants are individuals with different view- 
points. This tends to confuse me. Just when I think. I am 
making progress someone turns me around. 

There are weak points in everything. The few weak points in 
the sessions are not worth mentioning, especially in light of 
what I have learned. 

The area of learning difficulties is of such magnitude that 
one or two sessions can hardly do more than touch on anything 
slightly. I would have preferred to take one area and go 
into this in greater depth. There are so many different 
teaching assignments involved that this would be difficult • 

The format was a little slow at times. (It might be that I 
am not used to sitting for long periods.) 
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I wish I could be in on all sessions. The fact that two 
interest areas are going oh at one time means I m5 is half of 
what is going on# and I need all the help I can get. 

We seem to get off the subject a lot* I'd like to see more 
concrete ideas about what to do with the problems we have 
been discussing* 

The group seems to be splintering into smaller groups. Maybe 
we need to begin working on more task-oriented projects in 
smaller groups. Philosophical and political discussions » 
while interesting, seem to get out of control. 

Lack of time to digest much material. Some areas had to be 
cut off before it could be finished. 

Would like to relate it to specific individuals in classes we^ 
have right now, and begin to find out how we can help these 
children to learn. 

Sidetracking into educational philosophy. 
Time - need moret 

« 

You need to have more of these qualified Centers for both 
teachers and parents to aid children!! 

The fact that there is still no feasible way to implement 
some of this in the classroom at any level - maybe this icr. 
yet to come. Much of this material I already knew. I still 
am concerned as to what I, the teacher, can do. 

More option time would be of value. I would like to hear a 
little more about independent study for high school students. 

Just now are we getting to work together in a less inhibited 
way - wish we could go on from here« 
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WEEKLY FEEDBACK 
I. Give your ra ing of these ,work.'jhop sessions. 

L I L I ! I I I 

10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 ,2 
Outstanding Poor 

II. What are tha strong points of the sessions? 



III. What are the weak points of the' sessions? 



Discussion of Feedback Ratings 

Tables VIII through XII give a numerical breakdown of how 
the participants rated the individual weeks of the workshop 
session from a low of 1 to a high of 10. The tables are com- 
puced on the basis of a range and mean score for each of the 
four weeks of the workshop and the same for the total of all 
weeks combined. 

In looking at the totals of all .feedback questionnaires it 
is noted that most of the responses occur in the higher end of 
the ratings. The numerals 8, 9 and 10 appear to be the most 
frequent ratings given consistently throughout the workshop 
session. The mean for the total ratings is 8.20 which reflects 
a feeling on the part of the participants that the workshop was 
in the direction of being outstandingu 

In analyzing the data from an individual week's standpoint 
a very interesting trend appears. The first week of the work- 
shop was rated on a whole, the lowest. Here the mean score is 
only 7.59. The second week of the workshop shows a higher de- 
gree of effectiveness, getting a mean score of 8.34. The third 
week of the workshop shows an even higher score, getting a mean 
rating of 8.45. Apparently the last week of the workshop was 
considered by most participants to be the most effective and the 
mean score for that week is 8.80. 
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There are probably a nuniber of reasons why this trend 
occurred o During the first week of the workshop much had to be 
done in terms of making introductions, explaining procedures, 
and in general orienting participants to the workshop experience. 
It is quite likely, that while this was important to communicate 
to the participants, the^ did not feel that they were greatly 
benefiting from this kind of knowledge and therefore were not as 
excited about the first week as they were about later weeks. 
Also in the beginning weeks of the workshop time was structured 

ft 

more to lecturing and making presentations to the participants. 
In the latter weeks the participants had more time and oppor- 
tunity to work on their own and felt that this was beneficial • 
In general, it appears that the spirit of the workshop experi- 
ence increased as the workshop progressed in time* The 
participants and the Title III team got to know each other 
better and developed closer relationships and it is most likely 
that the participants felt that they were getting more from the 
staff the closer that this relationship developed* This is 
probably the most significant reason for the ratings becoming 
increasingly higher as the workshop progressed* In any event it 
is clear that the vast majority of the participants rated the 
workshop as being one that was ;f^aluabl« for them consistently 
through tho^ initial four weeks. 
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It is fiarther noted that after the first two groups r the 
ratings were very consistent among groups III through X, There 
was a notable lowering of the ratings during the first two 
groups and this was most likelyi as discussed earlier, due to 
the difficulties inherent in getting the workshops going. After 
the initial beginning period the various groups of participants 
responded to the workshop with alinost identical mean scores and 
ranges of ratings. This would give some indication as to not 
only the high quality of the workshop <r but also its consistency. 
While one might expect the level of effectiveness to fall off 
near the end of the year, this was not demonstrated in the 
rating scores. The participants in Groups IX and X responded 
almost identically to those in Groups IV and V. 
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TABLE VIII 

Weekly Feedback Ratings of Ten Viorkshop Groups 

For Week One 

10 1 12 i 33 I 20 



N - 86 
Total - 676 
Mean - 7.59 
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10 98765432 
Outstanding Poor 



TABLE IX 

Weekly Feedback Ratings of Ten Workshop Groups 

For Week Two 



17 25 30 



10 9876 5 432 

Outstcuiding Poor 



N - 85 
Total - 717 
Mean - 8.34 



TABLE X 

Weekly Feedback Ratings of Ten Workshop Groups 

For Week Three 




10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 21 

Outstanding Poor 

N - 85 

Total - 719 

Mean - 8.45 



TABLE XI 

Weekly Feedback Ratings of Ten Workshop Groups 

For Week Potir 



15 


22 


14 


8 


2 j 2 


1 1 




» 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 5 


4 3 


2 


I- 



Outstanding Poor 

N - 63 
Total - 538 
Mean - 8.30 



XII 

Total Weekly Feedback Ratings of Tt: i Workshop Groups 

For All Four Weeks 



56 


92 


104 


37 




10 j 


3 1 


3 


2 




10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



Outstanding Poor 

N - 323 
Total - 2650 
Mean - 8.20 
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PART II - NARRATIVE REPORT 
Section III 

A. Describe the greatest change (s) in the local educat.'.onal 
agencies served by the project as a result of the project. 

The greatest changes in the local educational agencies 

served by the project occurred in increased student services. 

Since the establishment of the Title III Diagnostic and 

Remedial Learning Centers in 1967, cooperating school districts 

have implemented new and expanded diagnostic and remedial services. 

One of the cooperating elementary districts whose Board of 
Education rejected direct district involvement in the Title III 
program in it's first year of operation has developed a parallel 
program comparable to the diagnostic and remedial program 
developed by Title III. It should be noted that since its 
inception this program, although inspired in part by the project 
proposal for Title III funds, has been supported totally by local 
educationa.' funds. Consequently, proposals for project 
continuation have not been necessary in this distript. However, 
through a change in Board of Education policy this district has 
been able to participate in Phase II and III of the Title III 
project. This decision has made it possible to offer supportive 
in-service experiences for teachers in schools with established 
diagnostic and remedial programs. 

Another cooperating elementary district has developed a 




and personnel program since 1967 to enable them to 
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to establish a learning disabilities resource room staffed with 
a learning consultant in each of the district's elementar^' schools. 
This program has been coordinated with the district's reading and 
instructional materials programs. 

This Title III project was well timed for Maine Township in 
that it was develcp>ed at the same time as the legislation for 
establishment of mandatory special education programs in the 
State of Illinois. This has made it possible to develop mutually 
compatible diagnostic and remedial programs in the first two 
years of the project in addition to insuring greater continuation 
of Title III activities following the termination of Federal Funds. 
It is further noted that upon completion of Phase II and III 
several Title III staff members have joined the faculties of each 
of our cooperating districts. 

Based on their experiences in the Title III program during 
the 1969-70 school year» several township junior and senior high 
school teachers began to see the continuing need for in-service 
activities as well as coordination of the services of special 
district personnel e.g. psychologist, social worker, counselor, 
dean of students, etc., which are already available to the schools. 
A request also was forwarded to district administrators for 
continuation of a centralized program with resource consultants 
and materials which can serve faculty members directly. 

O 
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B* List the coiranunity agencies that have cooperated in 
the project* 



Following is a list of the types of co-operating agen'jies 
utilized during the term of the project: 

a* Other Title III projects* 

b. Private and parochial schools not served 
directly by the project. 

c. Medical and educational professionals in 
the geographic area. 

d. Hospitals serving the conmiunity. 

e. Local newspaper and periodical publishers. 

f. Local and national professional organizations. 

g. Neighboring universities. 

In addition the following list includes the specific agencies 

contacted by the Center staff. 

Northwest Suburban Welfare Council - Des Plaines YMCA 
Family Counseling Service - Park Ridge, 111. 
Cook County Public Health, North District Office 

Des Plaines« 111. 
Forest Ho-^ital - Park Ridge, 111. 
Lutheran General Hospital - Park Ridge, 111. 
Park Ridge School for Girls - Park Ridge, 111. 
FUND for Perceptually Handicapped Children - Skokie, 111. 
COULD, Council for Children with Learning Disabilities - 

Mt. Prospect, 111. 
West suburban Assn. for the Other Child - Glen Ellyn,Ill. 
Jewish Family Service - Skokie, 111. 
Catholic Charities - Arlington Heights, 111. 
Community Counseling Center - Salvation Army - Des Plaines^ 

Illinois 

Maine Township Child Guidance Center - Des Plaines, 111. 
Elgin Zone Center - Elgin, Illinois 

Suburban Cook County Tuberculosis Sanitarium District - 

Park Ridge, 111. 
Y.M.C.A. (re camp opportunities) 
Public Welfare (re family assistance) 
P^rk Departments (re summer recreation facilities) 
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C. Discuss the results of the cooperation of community 
agencies and any changes occurring in such agencies - 
as a result of the project. 

Regular meetings with directors of area Title III projects 
were exceedingly useful in assisting all projects in coordination 
of activities, dissemination of information to one another, and 
* more efficient utilir^ation of Title III service from the State 
Title III Director's office. In addition, it was felt that 
through the combined efforts of all Title III programs it was 
possible to do a more effective job of communicating the Title 
III "image" to the extended community. 

Private and parochial schools and institutions not directly 
served by the project? medical and educational professionals in 
the geographic area? and community hospitals were especially co- 
operative in assisting the project in the organizational stages 
of development. These agencies were helpful in offering con- 
sulting help to our specialists and informing us of their services 
which would be available to some of the children referred to the 
project. This articulation was necessary to insure that Federal 
Funds would not be spent in the duplication of services which 
were already available. 

Local newspaper and periodical publishers were most willing 
to publish any information of which they are apprised. This 
service has been helpful in disseminating a sequential description 
^ of the development of the Title III program to the community. In 
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addition to this, local and national service and professional 
education organizations have . assisted by inviting members of the 
project staff to serve as speakers, panel members, and consultants 
at area and national meetings. 

A major source of assistance came from neighboring 
institutions of higher education. Most of the specialized con- 
sultants to the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Centers have 
come through contacts with Northwestern University, National 
College of Education^ Northern Illinois University and the 
University of Illinois Circle Campus. Furthermore, the project 
director has served on a committee to assist a major university 
in the designing of a new teacher preparation program in learning 
disabilities. Through these contacts the director has also 
served as a program participant at national conferences. 

All school districts of Maine Township have been served by 
the project in varying degrees. In addition to the direct 
services to students and teachers in the cooperating public 
schools in-service meetings, individual student diagnosis, 
and staffings have been offered to non-public educational 
agencies in Maine Township. Based on these services some 
children from the private and parochial schools received direct 
assistance through our Remedial Centers in the public schools, 
and one of the teacher-consultants spent one-half of her time 
in private and parochial schools during Phase II. In addition. 
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special seminars for administrators have been held with our 
psychiatrist, and a special curriculum materials display was 
held for 50 parochial school teachers • 

Following is a partial list of types of activities that the 
Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Centers have addressed them- 
selves to during its operation. 

1. Several medical specialists held seminars at the Center 

A. An optometrist conducted in-service instruction 
to staff members on visual training. 

B. The psychiatrist held weekly seminars for 
elementary, junior and senior high teachers, 
guidance counselors and administrators. 

C. Neurological examinations were conducted involving 
teacher observation of the testing procedures. All 
township district public and non-public schools 
were involved in this activity « 

D. The language pathologist instructed a group of 
staff members on "Teacher Diagnostic Skills." 

E. A physical therapist conducted staff in-service 

on "Diagnosis of Gross Motor Learning Disabilities. 

2. The itinerant teacher consultant has done in-service 
on "Identification and Diagnosis of Children with 
Learning Disabilities" in the non-public schools. 
Several in-service meetings were held with all of 
the non-public schools in the township. 

3. In-service videotape recordings and accompanying 
printed handout materials were prepared for 
teacher education. 

4. The entire staff contributed to local district 
institute programs for teachers. 

5. An area Title III Director's meeting was held 
at the Center. 
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6. Several visitors, both from within and outside 
the township came to the Center to learn about 
the program. 

7. A slide -tape presentation with accompanying script 
has been developed for use by staff members in 
speaking engagements to community organizations. 

8. The Maine Township Reading Strategy Committee con- 
ducted several meetings at the Center, 

9. Numerous parent meetings were held at the Center 
with seminars by staff members, psychologist, 
psychiatrist and social workers . 

10. Several in-service workshops were held for district 
junior high teachers at the Center in the areas of 
Language Arts, Industrial Education, Math, Social 
Studies and Reading. 

11. High School English teachers met to discuss imple- 
mentation and improvement of summer workshop materials* 

12. Teaching demonstrations utilizing the Center's 
demonstration classroom and one way mirror were held. 

13. Materials and curriculum displays were held during 
the normal school day, after school, and on Saturday 
for interested public and non-public school teachers. 

14. Non-public school principals* seminar to explain 
Title III services were held. 

15. Material displays for parents along with appropriate 
films were presented. 

16. Numerous in-service programs in addition to the 
regularly scheduled workshops of Phase III were 
held at the Center, covering a multitude of subjects 
and concerning all grade levels from kinderg-irten to 
senior high. 
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Section IV - Project Continuation 
Based on the positive responses of In-Service Demonstration 
Center workshop participants and the submission of a proposal 
for program continuation by the Title III director, the • 
administration and the Board of Education of High School District 
#207 has approved the establishment of a locally funded In-Service 
Education Program with an annual budget of approximately $50,000* 
The team members will continue the approach taken by the Title III 
project during the 1969-70 school year in helping the teachers 
of District #207 deal more effectively with the individual 
learning patterns of their students. The 'Title III staff along 
with the materials created and purchased through the .Title III 
project will be used for this purpose. 

The team will consist of three teacher consultants and a 
part time psychologist and will be housed in a new facility in 
one of the district high schools. The purpose of the team is to 
help in the development of improved instructional services in 
each of the high schools in Maine Townshipo 

The following services will be offered; 

1. Self- improvement in Instruction 

This goal is approached initially by teacher invitation^ 
The methods involved will be discussion, classroom 
observation, videotapes and/or objective analysis by 
systems such as Plandars^ analysis of teacher- student 
interaction. 

2. Curriculum Innovatio n 

The exploration of possibilities for expansion or new 
usage of existing curricula. New or adaptable areas 
will be considered under this classification. 
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3. Methodolocrv Consultants 

This general area will have as it's goals, suggestions 
and/or ideas for instructional formats. Teacher 
personalities and subject matter will be determing 
factors in this regard and the emphasis will be 
toward individualization of learning instruction. 

4. Demonstration Teaching 

A demonstration classroan(s) is presently being con- 
sidered that would be available for visitations and 
critiques. 

5. Experimental and Research Gathering Projects 

Since education continues to be over-flexible, a need 
is obvious to not only be aware of recent developments 
in subject matter, methodology and the psychology of 
learning, but, where possible, contribute to these 
developments. 

6. Testing 

Emphasis in this area will be given to describing 
and explaining tests that are designed for the class- 
room teacher. Their validity, application, and 
inclusion in educational programs will be the basis 
of this phase. 

7. Special Diagnostic Instruction 

In specific situations where diagnosis of a learning 
problem is especially difficult, individual sessions 
may be arranged. 

8. Assistance to Pupil Personnel Services 

Where assistance appears feasible in an educational 
or emotional context, staff members may avail them- 
selves of consultation. 

9. Train Personnel 

The development, training and utilization of para- 
professional, student teachers and students in an 
economic and educational context. 

10. Availability of Resource Center 

A central area located in the district for the 
gathering of materials and research, and for the 
educational interchange of ideas. 
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Through such programs as described in Sections III and IV 
of this report, many of the activities developed and implemented 
by the Title III project in Phase I and Phase II or procedures 
similar to them have continued on as locally funded educational 
programs in each respective district. 
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Section V - Dissemination 

A» State each method of dissemination used and discuss the 
reason for its success or failure* 

Several methods of dissemination have been utilized by 
this program during its various phases of operation. The most 
successful means of dissemination have been those which involved 
personal contacts between staff members, teachers, and other 
professional groups. The entire staff has accepted requests to 
speak to after-school faculty meetings- professional groups, and 
to parent and service groups at their evening meetings. These 
meetings not only included explanations of the Diagnostic Center's 
philosophy and approaches to learning problems, but also offered 
suggestions in the area of curriculum innovation, demonstrations 
of materials and m^hods of working with parent and student groups. 
In addition to these regional meetings, the director presented a 
series of sessions to a Language and Learning Workshop sponsored 
by the Manitoba Association for Children with Learning Disab: lities 
which was held at the University%of Manitoba in Winnepeg, Canada. 

Durings its first ;:w^ years of operation the Center prepared 
a comprehensive slide tape prj|sentation describing all phases of 
the project, its operations, philosophy and objectives. Copies 
of this presentation have been sent to the Office of Education 
in Springfield and Washington, D.C. An additional copy was 
available for loan to interested groups. This slide tape 
O presentation was also utilized prior to/or in conjunction with 
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most speaking engagements involving the Center staff. This method 
of dissemination proved highly effective in showing the different 
aspects of the program. With the slide tape presentatioHf a 
comprehensive fifteen minute review of the Center's philosophy 
and operation could be shown. The slide presentation was followed 
by a question and answer period which allowed greater group 
participation in disucssion of topics pertinent to the individual 
group being addressed, 

A videotape of the slide tape presentation was also prepared 
and utilized within the dissemination system. This videotape 
was incorporated in the display at the Illinois Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, held at the Sheraton- 
O'Hare in Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Major features of this system were the ability to lend 
the videotape to interested school districts with compatible 
videotape equipment and to playback the presentation with a 
minimum of effort. 

Other videotapes have been prepared in conjunction with the 
slide tape presentation, and have been helpful in presenting the 
project to Diagnostic Center visitors. Boards of Education, and 
at teacher institute and in-service meetings. These videotapes 
have also been utilized by surrounding colleges in their 
presentations on related subjects within the area of the learning 
process. 
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These tapes have proved to be most effective in actually 
showing the work of the neurologist, psychologist, language 
pathologist, and other specialists heretofore unavailable to 
most classroom teachers. Requests from surrounding districts 
and institutions have been mada to the Center for the use of 
these videotapes in their own programs or presentat-ions. A 
complete annotated listing of these videotapes is included in 
Appendix B. 



Information has also been requested and disseminated at 
several state and national conventions, conferences and workshops - 
Following is a list of these conferences at which the project 
was presented and/or represented durings it period of operation. 

1967 - 68 

State Social Worker Conference (Illinois Beach State Park 

Zion, Illinois) 
Illinois Council for Exceptional Children (Chicago) 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities (Boston) 
American Orthopsychiatric Conference (Chicago) 
Council for Exceptional Children (New York) 
Illinois A.S.C.D. Conference (Peoria) 
International Reading Association (Boston) 

1968 • 69 

Dyslexia Memorial Institute (Chicago) 
Illinois Optometric Association (Chicago) 
National Council of Teachers of English (Wisconsin) 
Title III Evaluation Seminar (Illinois) 

Association for Children with Learning Disabilities (Texas) 
Title III Dissemination Seminar (Illinois) 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developnent 

(Chicago) 

American Orthopsychiatric Association (New York) 

Council for Exceptional Children (Denver) 

Illinois Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development (Des Plainest 111.) 
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SRA Creative Techniques (North Aurora, Illinois) 
SRA Learning Disabilities (Rosemont, Illinois) 
International Reading Association (Kansas City, Missouri) 

:969 - 70 

American Orthcpsychiatric Association (San Francisco) 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

( Philadelphia , Pa . ) 
International Reading Association (Anaheim, Calif.) 
Council for Exceptional Children (Chicago) 
EDL Reading Development (Northbrook, 111.) 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

(San Francisco, Calif.) 



A brochure describing the project's basic premise, objectives 
and functions was published and disseminated to all teachers 
within Maine Township (public and non-public schools) . Brochures 
have been mailed to interested groups in twenty states and to 
thirty two organizations within the State of Illinois. Copies 
were given to all visitors who attended meetings at the Center. 
This brochure was used extensively during the first two years of 
operation at the Center. 



During its third year of operation, and the change in 
emphasis to in--service training, a newsletter was published at 
the Center and disseminated to teachers throughout the township. 
This newsletter was disseminated in JTune at the close of the 1969 . 
school year. Its purpose was to explain the Center's program for 
the 1969-70 school year starting in September. 



One of the most successful means of dissemination has been 
the Center's development of the Modalities Training Pile(Volume II). 
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This file lists over 700 ac i/.^^t: that can be used in 
strengthening the different modalities of lea ::.ing when working 
with children. This file has been disseminated to over 23 stax.es 
and Canada, more than 80 colleges and universities, numerous 
local school districts throughout the United States, professional 
organizations, and interested teachers. In addition, requests 
have been received from school districts within the United States 
and Canada to reproduce the file. Recently, the CEC Information 
Center on Exceptional Children has chosen this document to be 
reproduced by the ERIC Document Reproduction Service xn 
microfiche and bound copy. The resume appeared as ED o?351'' in 
the March 1970 issue Volume 5, Number 3, of Research in Education. 
In conjunction with the Modalities Training File the Center's 
staff has produced several write-ups in the area of learning. 
(See Volumes III and IV.) These write-ups cover a wide range 
of topics and grade levels. They have been disseminated in the 
same manner as the Modalities Training File. 

A paper presented by the director at the 1968 Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities Conference was selected 
for inclusion in the published proceedings of that conference. 
Furthermore, the article describing the project which appeared 
in the 1968 APSS Yearbook is included in the naterial listed 
by the ERIC Counseling and Personnel Information Center. In 
addition, requests for materials and information have come to 
O *:he director through the Center's listing as an ERIC Educational 
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Information Center. Another major source for dissemination has 
come through the Center listing in the Spring, 1970 Information 
Retrieval System Index for Educational Practices and Programs 
published by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 

Newspapers, school publications, professional and PTA 
pamphlets have all been utilized in disseminating information 
on the Center's activities. The use of nev;spaper publications 
was most successful during the first two years of operation. 
Some of the responsibility for this dissemination was handled 
by the high school district public relations staff. Because of 
district-wide commitments in public relations, adequate coverage 
of the Title III project was not always possible. Subsequently, 
pilot schools within the local districts obtained their own 
newspaper publicity. Due to lack of time and staff, this type 
of dissemination never reached its full potential. However, 
several excellent articles were carried in local and regional 
newspapers in Maine Township and the Chicago area. 

During the third and final year of operation and the change 
of emphasis to in-service instruction for district teachers, 
periodical coverage was confined to school and professional 
publications. 

As a final service to schools, institutional agencies, 
special service personnel and administrators in the geographic 
O , area served by the project, a Directory of Community Resources 



in the Chicago Area for Children with Learning Difficulties 
(see Appendix C) was developed by the staff social workers. A 
total of 412 directories were distributed in the Chicago area; 
299 were disseminated to cooperating schools in Maine Township; 
and an additional 113 were sent to former staff, reFOurcos listed 
in the directory, and Other counseling and welfare agencios. 

The Center has been visited during its period of operation 
by visitors from Wyoming, California, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
Australia, Indonesia and Canada. In all cases, copies of the 
Modalities File, Staff Reports and other pertinent information 
were made available to the visitors. 
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B, List the school districts in the state or outside the 
state that have adopted your project or elements of 
your project. 

Because each project is unique and builds on past 

experiences and data from a variety of sources^ claims of 

specific direction in the formulation of new projects become 

difficult. However, some aspects of the Center program have 

been incorporated in the development of new projects. Out of 

state and local visitors have come to the Diagnostic Center to 

observe its functions and receive suggestions in preparing 

application grants an3 establishing working programs. Inf ormation 

received from individuals and o"Lher agencies indicated that the 

Modalities Training Pile and other Center instructional materials 

have been utilized in several local and national projects. 

Appendix D includes a few of the letters commenting on various 

aspects of the Center operation and uses ol materials produced. 

Section VI - Dissemination 

A. List all items disseminated by your project such as 
newsletter, brochures and newsclippings/etc. 

Appendix E includes copies of the major dissemination 
m.aterials and newsclippings produced during the term of the 
project. 
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APPENDIX A 

Case Study (Used for Phase III Evaluation) 



MAINE TOWNSHIP 
DIAGNOSTIC & REMEDIAL LEARNING CENTER 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 



Names Ellad, Joseph 
Grade s 7 

Siblings: Male Female 
Ages 1952 1951 
1959 



Birthdates January 18, 1956 
Father's Occupations truck driver 
Mother's Occupations 



Sch I History s 

1. Assigned (social promotion) to grades 3 through 6 

2. Poor performance throughout the grades 

3. Very poor in reading skills. 
4o Remedial Reading - Grades 3-6 

5. Summ.er School - Grades 4-5 

6. Referrals 

Speech - Grade 2 
Social Worker - Grade 3 

Psychological Evaluation - Referred but not tested. . - 

Pam.ily Background 

1* Parents have always been cooperative in attending parent 
conferences. 

2. Mother has helped Joe at home with reading assignments given 
by rem.edial reading teacher. 

3. Parents are concerned about his poor skills in reading* 
They are apprehensive about his future in school. 
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Behavioral Characteristics 

1. Gets along well with classmates o 

2. liniiature - acts silly at times. 

3. Is easily influenced by others « 

4. Poor self-concepts 

5. Very dependent. 

6. Poor study habits and organizational skills. 

7. Poor coordination - awkward. 

8. Dependable and cooperative - has had own paper route for 
two years. ^ 

Evaluation of Performance 

Learning Abilities. 
1. Study Habits. 

He usually needs the teacher's help to complete class assign- 
ments. He has trouble following directions and tunes out" 
if he doesn't understand assignments. He needs to both hear 
and see directions? he cannot be expected to read instruc- 
tions - needs oral reiriforcem.ent. Listening comprehension is 
adequate if he is interested in topic. He is able to follow 
discussions and understands concepts fairly well but has 
trouble expressing himself. 



*Ellad, Joseph 3 

2. Written Expression. 

He is very poor in written work. He has trouble with organi- 
zation and sequence. He is very poor in mechanics of writing 
such as sentence structure, granmiar and formate Poor 
spelling and slow rate of handwriting impede written ex- 
pression. 

3. Spelling. 

This is a major problem area^ He consistently misspells 
common sight words. He tries to sound out words but often 
the sequence of letters is incorrect. He can'.t remember how 
to spell words after he has studied ther; . 

4. Reading. 

Sight vocabulary is limitedo Word recognition skills are 
very weak. He appears to know phonics skills but is unable 
to apply them. He -tries to sound out words but has trouble 
with word synthesis. His listening vocabulary is better 
than reading? he knows meanings of words but cannot read 
them. He relies on context clues to figure out new words. 
He is a slow, plodding reader and therefore seldom reads a 
book. If he is interested in a particular topic he will try 
to learn about it by using other means than reading a book. 
He doesn't always remember what he reads but comprehension 
level is sufficient if he is interested in material and if 
it is at his level. 
Q This seventh grader reads several years below grade level 
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Hanaa™ and lacks basic word recognition skills. 
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MAINE TOWNSHIP 
DIAGNOSTIC & REMEDIAL LEARNING CENTER 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 



Naire 
Date 



Joe is having difficulty learning. List his learning problems. 



How would you xdentify Joe's learning problem? What techniques 
would you use to determine his type of difficulty? Who would 
you ask for help in this process? 



Joe's written expression is poor. He conurunicates poorly on 
paper. What measure can be used to help hir? 



Joe has reached an impasse in learning reading. What other 
techniques can you think of to help hiir learn your subject 
area other than through reading? 



Joe reads several years below grade level and needs constant 
help in completing assignments. Briefly describe what re- 
quirements and types of assignments you would expect from 
hiip. 



APPEMDIX B 
Video Tape Library 



VIDEOTAPE LIBRARY 



T itle or Subject ; The Mystique Is a Mistake^ by Jean 

McCarthy 

VTR #1 

Time or length of tape: 40 niinutes 
Participants: Dr. J. McCarthy 

Description: Dr. McCarthy discusses how, because of special 
education requirements, children with learning 
disabilities have been placed into special 
categories. These categories have led to the 
mystique some teachers have of today's child- 
ren with learning problems. Dr. McCarthy 
gives "15 Commandments" to follow when work- 
ing with these children. 



Title or Subject : Mort Lewis, Physical Therapist - Motor 

Involvement - 2 tapes * 

VTR #2 

Time or length of tape: 1st tape - 4o minutes (complete) 

2nd tape - 40 minutes (complete) 
Participants: Mort Lewis - Title III staff in workshop 

session 

Description: Mr, Lewis, a physical therapist, discusses 

theory of physiological aspects of the body, 
relationship of parts of the brain to motor 
ability, and explains concept of mid-line. 



Title or Subject ; Dr, Vuckovich - Neurolocyical Examination 



VTR #3-4-5-6 

Time or length of tapes 40 minutes each 
Participants: Dr. M. Vuckovich 

Descriptions A series of tapes which show neurological 

examinations of elementary, junior high and 
senior high students conducted by Dr. Vuckovich^ 
pediatric neurologist. These tapes show the 
tec'hniques employed during an examination and 
the reactions to same. After the actual 
examination/ Dr. Vuckovich conducts a seminar 
with the student's teachers. Diagnostic find- 
ings are discussed and suggestions for class- 
room adjustments are made. 
Tapes may be seen as separate units; i.e., 
elementary jxxnior high or senior high. 

Title or Subject ; Dr . Gros s / Ps vchologi s t 
VTR #7 

Time or length of tape: 40 minutes 
Participants: Dr. M. Gross 

Descriptions A discussion of children with minimal brain 
dysfunction and their characteristics. 
Suggestions for parents and teachers in work- 
ii:g with these children is presented. Drugs 
used in working wi-ch this type of child and 
use of EEG are also reviewed. 

Title or Subject ; Elementary Summer Workshop 
VTR #8 
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Time or length of tapes 35 minutes 



Participants: Staff members - Jean Callaghan and Jan Pigman; 

elementary school teachers. 



Description: This tape includes teachers* presentations of 
instructional devices and matej'ials which they 
developed for teaching elementary school chil- 
dren vtith learning difficulties. Activities to 
improve visual and auditory skills in the areas 
of language art, arithmetic and social stvxdies 
were demonstrated. Teachers developed audio- 
tapes and numerous visual aids to teach specific 
skills in spelling, phonics, grammar, subtrac- 
tion, addition and concepts in geography and 
history. 



Title or Subject ; Jr> High STOitimer Workshop 
VTR #9 

Time or length of tape: 40 minutes each 



Description: Tape I 

Teachers explain instructional devices and 
materials they created for classroom use with 
children experiencing problems in learning- 
Subject matter areas included social studies, 
language arts and science. Audiotapes, over- 
head transparencies, slide presentations / 
puzzles, games and numerous devices were deve- 
loped to teach specific skills as related to 
units of study in the subject matter areas. 

Tape II 

Math teachers explain the materials they de- 
signed. Methods and materials included prac- 
tical application of skills? such as^ use of 



I 



catalogs to teach basic skills. Units in 
division, multiplication^ fractions and 
measurement were also presented. 



Title or Subject ; High School Slimmer Workshop - Tape I 
VTR #10 

Time or length of tape: 40 minutes 

Participants; Don Wixted introducing Maine South and Maine 



Description: 



East participants. 

Social Studies and English teachers explain 
the techniques and instructional materials 
they created in the workshop. Units and 
materials were designed to be used in the 
lower tract classes for pupils with learning 
difficulties. Teachers created slide present- 
ations, transparencies, audiotapes, vocabulary 
worksheets and other devices to be used in 
various units of study. Readability formulas 
were implemented to determine level of text- 
books. Bibliographies of high interest, low 
level books were compiled to correlate with 
specific units of study. 



Title or Subject ; Hicfh School Summer Workshop - Tape II 
VTR #12 

Time or length of tape: 20 minutes 

Participants: Maine South - Maine East Workshop participants 

description: Techniques and materials designed for low 

achievers were presented by teachers in the 
svibject areas of General Business, Architect 
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tural Drawings and Earth Science • 

Title or Subject: First Grade Reading Program - 2 Tapes 
VTR #12 

Time or length of tapes 40 minutes each 

Descriptions The tape presents a discussion with several 
primary grade teachers on grouping children 
for reading by perceptual strength. Discussion 
of screening techniques, remedial approaches, 
characteristics and demonstration of materials 
cind equipment is also included. 

Title or Subject : Maine Township Diagnostic & Remedial 

Learning Center 

VTR #13 

Time or length of tapes 15 minutes 

Descriptions This video tape presentatation shows the first 
year's operations of the Maine Township 
Diagnostic & Remedial Learning Center. The 
organization's functions within the township 
district and philosophy are shown and discussed. 



Title or Subject s Junior High Reading Class; Reading - Use 

of the Newspaper - Listening Skills 

VTR #14 

Time or length of tapes 10 minutes 

Descriptions This presentation illustrates an instructional 
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program concerning the use of the newspaper in 
teaching specific reading skills. 



Title or Subjects Mother's Group • Elementary Fchool District 

#63 

VTR #15 

Time or length of tapes 40 minutes 



Participants: Lucy Hayward, Judy Graham and Mothers 

Description: Parent-teacher discussion group where topics 

such as? parent's role in the school and comm- 
unity, volunteer services, teacher, teacher- 
parent relationships, feelings about all child- 
ren are discussed. 



Title or Subjects Debate on Viet Nam 
VTR #16 

Time or length of tapes 12 minutes from #645 to end. 

Participants s 7th grade class - Lincoln Junior High 

Descriptions Formal debate presentation. Discussion, 

questions and answers, rebuttal, and closing 
statements are included. Good overview of 
debate procedure. 

Title or Subject s Hicfh School Seminar 
VTR #17 

Time or length of tapes 25 minutes 

Participants: Lucy Hayward and Laura Johnson and 4 Senior 



High Students 

Description: Discuss students' and teachers' code of ethics, 

rules of dress, discipline standards, adminis- 
trative role, student-teacher relationships, 
and student (senior) smoking lounge, etc* 

Title or Subject : South School District #62 
VTR #18 

Time or length of tape: 40 minutes 

Participants: Remedial Students and staff members - Rose 

Pech, Jean Callaghan and Jan Pigman 



Descriptions This videotape shows teachers working with 

children experiencing learning difficulties. 
Methods to improve motor skills, handwriting, 
reading comprehension, auditory and visual 
memory are demonstrated by teachers wor];ing 
with elementary school children. 



Title or Subject : Gross Motor Work 
VTR #19 

Time or length of tape: 30 minutes 



Participants: Elementary and High School Students 

Description: This tape demonstrates gross motor discrepan- 
cies in elementary and high school students . 
The tape commences with four high school boys 
with mild to severe motor problems engaged in 
normal gym activities. Reproduction of geo- 
metric forms, classroom work, obstacle course, 
balance beam, etc, are also demonstrated with 



elementary students. 

Title or Subject s Spelling Program 
VTR #20 

Time or length of tape: 8 minutes 

Participants:- Mary Kay Newman, East Maine Junior High School- 
Language Arts Class 

Description: The program presented on this tape demonstrates 
the use of commercial games in teaching spelling 
at the junior high school level. 

title or Subject : High School Screening 
VTR #21 

Time or length of tapes 30 minutes 
Participants: Don Wixted - Neil Bennett 

Description: The Botel Reading Inventory is described, and 
its use at the senior high level is presented. 
Discussion of frustration^ instructional and in- 
dependent reading levels and related problems is 
also included. 



AUDIO TAPES 



Title or Subject ; Listenincr Skj '.l ls - Classification 
Audio Tape #1 
Speeds 3 3/4 • 

Time or length of tapes Each lesson is about 8 minutes in 

length. 

Participants: Mary Kay Newman - Jr. High Level 

Descriptions This tape is designed to help students improve 
their skills in listening and in categorizing 
objects. There are six lessons which include 
approximately 10 exercises. Students are to 
listen to the tape and write the category to 
which objects belong. Answers are included at 
the end of each lesson. 



Title or Subject s Feelings About School 
Audio Tape #2 
Speeds 3 3/4 

Time or length of tapes 35 minutes 

Participants s 2 Junior High Students* 1 Senior High Student 

and Judy Grahoiju 

Description: This presentation includes discussion about 
school and teachers through the eyes of the 
individual student. Negative and positive 
feelings are voiced, unedited. 



Title or Subiect s Listening Skills - Following Directions 
Audio Tape #3 
Speeds 3 3/4 

Time or length of tapes Lessons are 10 minutes in length 

Participants s Mary Kay Newman - Junior High Level 

Descriptions The five lessons on this tape are designed to 

; improve students' e};:iHs in following directions 
Students are to follow instructions on the tape. 
Each lesson contains approximately ten exercises 
Answers are included at the end of each lesson. 
The lessons can be used as a group activity or - 
individual activity . 

Title or Subjec ts Listening Skills - Discfimination 
Audio Tape #4 . 
Speeds 3 3/4 

Time or length of tapes 7 1/2 minutes 

Descriptions Environmental sounds. . Students are to identify 
various sounds they hear, on the tape- Sounds 
includes telephone dial tone, alarm clock, etc 

Titj a or Svibiect s Listening Skills 
Audio Tape #5 
Speeds 3 3/4 

Time or length of tapes 12 minutes ^ 3 sections, approximate- 
ly 4 minutes each. 



Description: Sound effects - three separate sections. Each 

set of sound effects contains sounds: that car be 
connected on sequence to form a story. Students 
are to identify sounds and then construct a 
story. 

Ti tle or Subject ; United States History - Jro High 
Auc'io Tape #6 
Speeds 3 3/4 

Time or length of tape: Study Sheet and Worksheet 1-20 

minutes; Study and Worksheet 2 - 20 2 
minutes. 

Description: A brief overview of constitution / Study and 
Worksheets on Constitution- This tape is 
designed to be used v/ith written script of the 
study and worksheets. There are two study and 
worksheets which briefly discuss the three 
branches of government and the preairible of the 
constitution. 



Title or Subject s U.S. History - Jr. High Level 
Audio Tape #7 
Speed: 3 3/4 

Time or length of tape: 1 hour 

Description: ^ detailed study of constitution. Study and 

worksheets on the United States Constitution. 
This tape should be used with written script 
of study and worksheets. There are seven 
study sheets which include major points of the 



three branches of government, and the ainend- 
mentG. Worksheets contain questions about the 
material. This is an inclusive study of the 
constitution • 



Title or Subject : Interaction Analysis Trainin^r Tape - The 

Role of the Teacher in the Classroom 

Audio Tape #8 
Speeds 3 3/4 

Time or length of tape: 65 minutes 

Description: Examples of teacher's role: Math, Social 

Studies, Science. The ways in which to eval- 
uate the teacher's interaction with the student 
through the use of the Flander's scale. 



SLIDE PRESENTATION 
Title or Subject : Slide Tape - Title III Program 
Time or length of tapes 15 minutes 

Description: This slide presentation and audiotape shows the 
first year's operations of the Maine Township 
Diagnostic & Remedial Learning Center. The 
organization's functions within the township 
district and philosophy are shown and discussed- 
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LISTING OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
IN THE CHICAGO AREA 
FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 



Maine Township 

Diagnostic & Remedial Learning Center 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 



Section I - Hospital Clinics, University Training 

Centers and Mental Health Centers 



Section II - Private Schools 



Section III ^ - Parent-Teacher Groups 



Section IV - Summer Camps, Schools and Tutorincf Programs 



The Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center 
has compiled this Listing of Community Resources available 
to children with learning uifficulties in the Chicago area, 
hoping it will be helpful to parents, counsellors and 
community family agencies • It should be rioted that this 
list is not completely comprehensive, but includes the 
resources known to the staff members of the Center at the 
time of publication. The Center does not select or 
endorse, but rather suggests that parents contact and 
evaluate those programs which appear most helpful to their 
children's particular needs. 



Compiled by: Lucy Hayward, Social Worker 
Title III Project ESEA 
May, 1970 



SECTION I 

HOSPITAL CLINICS, UNIVERSITY TRAINING CENTERS 
AND MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 



HOSPITAL CLINICS 
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Children's Memorial Hospital 
2300 Children's Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: 348-4040 

Child Development Clinic - Division of Child Psychiatry 

Director ; Dr. Jerome Schulman 

Intake Secretary ; 

Miss Toma'Ac 

Ages: Serving children 3 to 16 years (some younger are ac- 

cepted) with developmental learning and other intel- 
lectual problems, and their associated behavior 
disorders. 

Procedure ; Generally referred by private physicians, schools, or 
other departments of the hospital. Intake interview 
with parents by Social Worker. The waiting period 
up to nine months. (Clinic services are only avail- 
able to residents within a specific geographic area 
surrounding the hospital. Private patients referred 
directly to the Division of Child Psychiatry by their 
pediatricians may come from any area of Chicago or 
environs .) 

Evaluation : 

Evaluation includes examinations by various team mem- 
bers, including social worker, public health nurse 
(including a home visit), psychologist, speech 
therapist, special educator, pediatricians, and 
child psychiatrist. The diagnostic process ends 
with a conference at which all data is reviewed and 
recommendations evolved. Your private physician is 
invited. A written summary will be sent to him. 

Treatment : Both private and clinic patients - includes both group 
and individual psycho- therapy , counselling with par- 
ents, work on behavior modification with younger 
children (ages 3-6) , speech therapy, follow-up with 
other agencies. 

Educational TherapV ; 

Educational therapy is done on an individual basis, 
hourly sessions, one to three per week. Older chil- 
dren have one two-hour session per week. The 
Educational Therapist, Miss Judy Chambliss , follows 
up her work with the public school staff. 



Children's Memorial Hospital (cont.) 

^ees; Pr,ivate patients - billed on a fee per service basis. 

Clinic patients - fees adjusted according to income. 
Each appointment ranges $.50 to $5.00 (not more than 
$10.00 per week) . 
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Evanston Hospital 

Ridge Ave, at Central 

Evans t on , ill inoi s 

Phone: 492-2000 Ext. 6470 



Evaluation Center for Children with Learning Disorders 
Director; Miss Carol Ceithaml 



Program: Diagnostic testing done over a period of four to 

five weeks. Approximately 13 appointments. Social 
history included. After staffing, recommendations 
are made. (No treatment done at Evaluation Center.) 

Ages : Serving children up to 12 years of age. 

Fees : $650.00, but scaled according to family income. 
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Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center 
29th St. & Ellis Ave, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: Ca. 5-5533 



Evaluation Center 



Director ; Mrs. Naomi Abraius 

Dysfunctioning Child Unit 

Program & Procedure ; 

Diagnostic Clinic . Should be referred by pediatri- 
cian, although parent or school may make the initial 
contact. A multi-diagnostic approach. The child is 
examined by psychologist, psychiatrist, pediatrician, 
orthopedic and other specialists. After a profes- 
sional staffing, recommendations are made to the 
parents . 

Treatment is given on a very limited basis. This is 
primarily a diagnostic service; very few children 
receive treatment. 



Ages ; Children up to and including eight years of age. 

Fees ; On a sliding scale, according to income of family. 
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Presbyterian-St . Luke^s Hospital 
Child Development Center 
1753 W. Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: 942-5351 



Program Director ; 

Dr. C. Edward Stepan 



Ages ; 3 to 21 years 



Services ; Diagnostic and testing facilities offered for the 
aphasias, dyslexia, speech, minimal brain damage 
syndromes r slow learner, psychiatric disorders. 



Referral Sources : 

Pediatrician , school , psychiatrist , psychologist . 



Staff ; Total child, multi-discipline team approach, with 
emphasis in the neurological, psychological, audi- 
ometry, pediatric, ophthalmology, visual training, 
optometry, psychiatric , endocrinology. 



Educational Facilities : 

Tutorial, half-day program, full-day curriculum; 
annual basis at Day Hospital* 



University of Chicago Hospital 

Child Psychiatry Clinic - Diagnostic Center 
950 E- 59th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Phone: Mu 4-6100 - Ext. 6501 



Director; Dr. John Kenward 



Administrative Staff Coordinator : 
Mr . Thomas Wood 



Ages ; Pre-school to 18 years 

Procedure : 

Intake interview with pax.'ei:ts (or agency) by 
phone with social worker* i Primarily a training 
center fcr graduate students.) Limited treatment 
offered. 

Fees ; $25.00 per diagnostic session (usually 2-3 sessions) 

$20.00 per treatment session 



UNIVERSITY TRAINING CENTERS 
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Illinois Institute of Tecnnology 

Institute for Psychological Services 

3329 S. Federal 

Chicago, Illinois 

Phone: Ca. 5-9600 (Ext, 757) 

Reading Services 
Director ; Ruth Robbins 

Program : Study and evaluation. of children having difficulty 
in educational adjustment and progress. Remedial 
and developmental instruction in skills necessary 
for effective reading. 

Ages : 5 years and up 

Testing Program : 

1^ days - followed by evaluation and conference 
with parents . 

Fees : $125,00 for 20 hours of instruction. 

No waiting period. 



Loyola University Guidance Center 
1043 W. Loyola Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 
Phone: Br. 4-3000 



Program ; Diagnostic and testing facilities for children 

primarily with emotional problems. Children are 
seen who have problems of aphasia, dyslexia, speech, 
minimal brain damage syndromes, slow learner., 
psychiatric disorders. 

Referral Sources ; 

Parents, with supporting material from relevant 
specialists . 

Ages : 3 to 15 years. 

Professional Services ; 

A total-child, multiple-discipline team approach. 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, speech pathologists. 
Emphasis on psycho-ther apv > 

Educational facilities ; 

Individual and group methods of intervention for 
outpatients. Pre-school, primary, elementary^ 
junior high levels. Students may be enrolled for 
a remedial program until the age of 15 years. 

Fees ; Sliding scale, according to family's income. 

Waiting period ; 

Six months . 
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Northern Illinois University 



DeKalb, Illinois 



Ray Graham School for Exceptional Children 

Director ; Dr. Eugene Klenun 

Phone - 815-753-1000 



Program ; Class for children of normal or above intelligence 
who have learning difficulties 

Ages ; Primary grades. Approximately 6-10 years old. 

Referrals ; 

Made through De Kalb County Special Education - 
Mr. Dan Hurd, 503 Oak Strc:ei., De KallD, 111. 60115. 
(Suggests working through Maine Township Special 
Education, Mr. Gaydon Brandt, phone 696-3600, who 
will contact Mr. Hurd.) 



Fees; 



None 



Northwestern University 
Learning Disabilities Center 

Speech Annex Building 

Evans ton, Illinois 

Phone; 492-7170 



Director ; Dr. Harold J. McGrady 

Program ; Functions as both a service agency and a training 
center. Emphasis on work with children who have 
specific disturbances in oral communication, read- 
ing, written language, mathematics, or certain 
aspects of non-verbal learning. 



Ages : 



3 years through school age. 



Procedu re; 



1. Parent completes questionnaire. Other forms are 
completed by child's physician, school, other 
persons or agencies who have had prior contact 
with him. 

After this material has been reviewed, it is de- 
cided whether the Center can be of help to this 
child. He is then placed on the waiting list 
(6 to 8 months) . 

2. D'.agnostic evaluation. Children under 6 years of 
age seen for a half day study, school children a 
full day. (One or two school children are seen 
per weekt only one pre-schooler.) 

3. Consultati-^n with parents and recommendations are 
made. If Center does not feel they can be of help, 
they suggest other follow-up services. 

4. Remediation at the Center includes work with 
language problems, reading difficulties, and nrin- 
verbal children. Work is done on a one-to-one 
tutoring ba- is . However, small groups of 2 or 3 
preschool children work together on oral language 
problems . 




Fees : Diagnostic fee for preschool child is $50.00; for 

school age child $75.00. Remediation fee is $60.00 
per quarter term. 



MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 
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Irene Josselyn Clinic 
405 Central Avenue 
Northfield, Illinois 60093 
Phone: 446-8910 



Director : Dr. Mary Giffin 

Psychicxtric Social Worker : 

Mrs. Eleanor Lander 

Program : A low-cost or no-fee community psychiatric clinic and 
educational program serving childx-en and adults who 
cannot afford private psychiatric care^ and who live 
in the Ltorth Shore suburban area (Wilmette, Winnetka, 
Highland Park, Glenview, Northfield, etc.). 
Diagnostic testing, group therapy, individual, con- 
joint and family therapy are offered. The clinic 
accepts for evaluation and treatment people whom the 
staff think can most benefit from its services. 

The educational program (North Shore Mental Health 
Association) includes seminars (6-12 sessions) for 
teachers and school administrators, group counselling 
for parentis of children with special problems, and 
classes in child development. 

Staff : Twenty-two professionally trained staff members. 

Referrals ; Self -referrals are often made. Also physicians, 
clergymen, school or social agency staff members, 
friends and relatives contact the clinic regarding 
referrals. 

Waiting period ; 

Normally up to six months. 

Fees ; Based upon family income, family size, and other 

factors affecting ability to pay. Those who are able 
to pay private fees are referred to qualified private 
practioners. 
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Maine Township Child Guidance Center 
1032 Lee Street 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60616 
Phone: 297-2912 



Executiva Director : 

Mr. William Hall 



Director of Social Services : 
Miss Janet Ruthhart 



Ages ; Pre-school through adolescents; 

(adults on a limited basis) 

Services : Psychiatric evaluation, psychological testing, 

neurological examinations, social studies, individual 
psycho-therapy, family therapy, group sessions, 
guidance for parents, pharmacological therapy. 

Staff ; Psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers. 

Fees : Sliding scale - according to financial ability of 

family* 
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Suburban Mental Health Referral Center 
Leaning Tower YMCA 
6300 W. Touhy Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 
Phone: 647-8222 



Director: Mr. B. G. Gross 



Hours: Monday, Wednesday, Friday afternoons 

Referral Staff includes: 

Psychologist:, doctors, neurologist, chj.ld 
psychiatrist 



Program : Testing, diagnostic and referral services for under- 
achievers and children with emotioniil problems. 

A. Individual Testing for children 5 through 15 years 
of age, follo^ -^d by consultation with parents. 
Diagnosis and prognosis is made. Referral sug- 
gestions for treatment are given. 



B* Remedial Reading taught - grades 5th through 9th, 
30-*minute appointments individually arranged. 



SECTION II 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Ashlock Learning Center 

820 Ontario St., P.O. Box 35132 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Phone: 383-5040 

Director ; Dr. Patrick Ashlock 

Purpose ; To provide direct services to students who have' 
various types of educational problems; to provide 
parents with information and counseling services; 
to provide teachers with professional information 
services . 

I . Descriptive Testing Program 

Ages - 2h to 22 years. 

Procedure: 

1. Parents call for appointment for testing. 

2. Parents request copies of previous testing be sent 
ro Ashlock Center. 

3. Appointment for testing will be given. 

4. Fees: Deposit of $50.00 for children under 9 years; 
$100.00 - 10 years old and vlder. Applied toward 
testing fee of $20.00 per nour, $30.00 for written 
report and final parent conference. (Average testing 
fee is $150.00.) 

5. Testing..- results and recommendations sent to parents. 

6. Parent conference ^ and plans made for educational 
program. 

II. Tutoring Program 

A specialized educational program for students in pre- 
school through college, who have average or above average 
intelligence, and who have learning problems which pre- 
vent optimal school perfoirmance without this supportive 
tutoring. 

One-to-one tutoring is arranged for Saturdays, weekdays 
and eyenings by special appointment. 

Fall term September to December; winter term January to 
April . 

Pee: $15.00 per hour, plus :?30.00 for written report 
and parent conierence. 



(Cont. next page) 



Ashlock Learning Center (cont.) 

Ill • Elementary Day School Program 

A private, specialized educational program for students 
in grades 1 through 6 , who have average or potentially 
average intelligence, but are having learning problems 
so severe that little benefit is derived from regular 
school attendance. 




Location; 820 Ontario, Oak Park* Illinois 



Children attend 8:30 to 3:10 each day. Maximum number 
of children in e'^ch class is six. 

Procedure : 

1, Admission - Testing and consultation with parents 

Pee: $15,00 per hour, applied to tuition if accepted 
in school. 

2* Parent information and counseling. 

Discussion of test results and recommendations. 

3. Educatioiial therapy and remedial instruction. 

4. Evaluation (continuously) and return to ragular 
school (eventually) , 

Fee : $3,000.00 per year (public schools reimburse 
parents for day school) 

IV, Summer School Program 

Dates ; 6*week session - June 22 -July 31, 1S70 

Ages ; Preschool through college level. 

For children who have average or potenti=illy average 
intelligence, and have learning problems so severe that 
individual instruction on a daily basis in one or more 
academic or pre-academic areas is needed. 

Admission : Procedure primarily the same as for 
Elementary Day School Program.. 

Fees ; Deposit of $50.00 for children 9 years and under; 
$100.00 for children 10 years and over* to be applied 
toward testing fee of $20.00 per hour* $30,00 for writte j 
report and -*nal parent conference. 

(Cont. next page) 




Ashlock Learning Center (cont.) 



Tuition Fees ; 1 hr. per da^ - $ 450.00 

2 hrs, per day - 900.00 

3 hrs. per day - 1350.00 

All testing and parent conferences must be completed and 
tuition received before summer school begins June 22nd. 

A daily report is sent home communicating to parents the 
-work done that day, child's attitude, suggestions for 
parents and other notes. 
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cove School 

2109 Sherman Avenue 
5vanston, Illinois 
Phone: Gr. 5-6646 



Director; Dr. Laura Lehtinen 



Program ; Private school for children 6 to 12 years of age 
with learning difficulties. Small classes. 
(Younger children - no more than 7 per class* 
11 and 12 year olds attend half-day sessions^ 3 
students per class •) Screening done at Cove 
School. Parents bring reports from former schools 
pediatrician, etc. 

Enrollment ; 

Approximately 50 students. Faculty ratio - 1 to 4 
Waiting period - 1 year. 

Tuition ; $2500 for 9 months - full day sessions. 



The Day School 

800 Buena Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 
Phone: 827-6000 

Principal : Mr • Charles Getman 

Ages : Children 5-18 years with average or above average 

intelligence, vho need rehabilitation and remedial 
education, and who have failed to adjust and function 
in regular school situation. Teacher-pupil ratio 
:-5. 



Staff ; 14 teachers, part-time consulting psychiatrist and 
psychologist. School is psychiatrically oriented,' 
and Works closely with community agencies and 
therapists working with individual children. 

Admission procedure ; 

Referrals made by parents, hospitals, physicians, 
social agencies, schools,, educational consultants 
and guidance clinics. All children and parents are 
interviewed by consulting psychiatrist before ad- 
mission. Admission to school is based on psychi- 
atrist's recommendations. (Waiting list.) 

Tuition: $275 per month. 



School Year : 

11 mopths • 5 days per week - 



9: 30-3: 30. 



Grove School 

409 Old Mill Road 

Lake Forest, Illinois 60045 

Phone: 234-5540 



Director; Mrs. Edward Matson 



Ages ; 3 years to young adults 



Program ; An educational treatment center for the exceptional 
child. 



Classes ; Small groups - 6 days per week 



Staff : Ratio 1 teacher to 4 children. Staff includes 

certified teachers social workers, nurses' aids, 
visual education expert. The staff is supplemented 
by corps of volunteers, both adult and youth, who 
match every hour of professional time with an hour 
of volunteer time. 



Referrals; 



Referrals are made by parents, physicians, psyr^ 
chologists, clinics, school and special education 
districts . 



Enrollment ; 

50 students currently. 



Tuition : $225 per month plus transpor'^ation. (Consult the 
school regarding reiiflbursemen. ^y the State De- 
partment of Education. Scholarships are also 
available. ) 



Shore School 

2525 Church Street 
Evans ton, Illinois 
Phone: Un 9-6610 



Director: Mr. Alan Goldstein 



School Principal ; 

Mrs. Helene Cohn 



Program ; Classes for children with learning disorders 
3 to 9 years of age. Bussed by public school 
busses from north and west suburbs. Reinvburse- 
ment from State Education funds applied toward 
tuition. 



Summer School ; 

June 22-August 14^ 9; 00-12: 00. Classes for 8 
weeks - $70.00 tuition. 



unmiit School for Exceptional Children 

417 W. Main (Educational Building of First Congregational 
W. Dundee, Illinois Church) 
Phone: 428-2484 



Director ; Mrs. Ruch Tofanelli 
P.O. Box 232 
Dundee. Illinois 60118 

Ages : Grades* 1 thru 12 



Staff ; Dr. Mortimer Gross, Dr. Joseph Wepman, and seven 
other staff members. 



Educational Plan ; 

Primarily 1-1 tutoring program 8:30-12:30 only. 
Afternoons the students return to their regular 
classes in public schools. 



Present enrollment ; 

36 children 



Tuition ; $265 per month (prorated according to family's 
income and eligibility for reimbursement by 
school district and State of Illinois) . 



Tikvah Schools 



Director: Miss Carolyn Brenner 

Office: 616 N. Rush, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Phone: De. 7-6700 - Ext. 206 

Schools: Tikvah - North 

3635 W. Devon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Tikvah - Park Forest 

1 Dogwood, Park Forest, Illinois 

Tikvah - Glencoe 
(opening September, 1970) 

Note: All calls and correspondence must go 
through Rush Street number ^ and not 
through the schools. 

Ages ; 4-16 years 

Program : A non-graded , not-for-profit , non-sectarian , 
interracial school for children who are per- 
ceptually handicapped. Classes of 6 children, 
each having a teacher trained in Learning Dis- 
abilities and two teacher aids. Classes 
organized in 4-year spans: Children 4-8 years 
of age^ 8-12 years ^ and 12-16 years. Schools 
approved by State and County.. Reimbursement up 
to $2,000 per child by the State Department of 
Education. Classes meet 9:00-3:00 five days 
per week for 10 months. 

Unique features of this program: religious 
»3dacation taught by ministers of each faith - 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. A.lso, mandatory 
parent counselling is done with psychiatric 
social workers and other members of the staff. 

S creening : Each applicant must present reports from a 
pediatrician, psychologist and neurologist. 
If the advisory board approves of his eligibility 
he is further screened by the staff, and the 
parents meet with the psychiatric social wor!.er. 

(Cont. next page) 
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Tikvah Schools (cont-) 



Enrollment ; 

Currently 30 children. 

Tuition; $3600 per school year of 10 months- (Bussing 
in Chicago area is included, also; textbooks • ) 
Reimbursement of $2000 from State Board of 
Education. 



SECTION III 



PARENT -TEACHER GROUPS 



COULD - Council on Understanding Learning Disabilities 
( Northwest Suburban ) 
1836 Sycamore Street 
Des.Plaines, Illinois 6.0018 




President ; 

Mr. Robert Scanlon 
Phone: 255-4756 

Organization and Purpose : 

Organized in 1967 by a group of parents and pro- 
fessionals that recognized the need for increased 
understanding of the child who exhibited average 
or above average intellectual abilities, but be- 
cause of neurological, perceptual, coordinative 
or behavior difficulties experienced failure when 
trying to learn in a regular classroom setting. 

It is a not-for-profit organization operated and 
administered by volunteers. Affiliated with the 
International Association for Children with Learn- 
ing Disabilities, and the Illinois Council for 
Children with Learning Disabilities. 

Program ; Sponsors monthly (1st Wednesday of each month) 
meetings / open to the public, where leading re- 
searchers, educators and other professionals 
share information regarding these "other children". 
Before some meetings pre-sessions are held, where 
parents and others share their concerns informally, 

Each month the COULD newsletter is mailed to over 
800 interested persons in the community. 

COULD has sponsored a Seminar on Learning Dis- 
abilities, cooperated (1969) with a local Day 
Camp to accommodate children with learning diffi- 
culties, has offered support to local school 
boards, and assisted persons preferring to teach 
children with learning disabilities. It has 
sought the cooperation of the local press in help- 
ing to increase understanding of these children. 

Dues: $10.00 per year for families. $5.00 per year for 

professionals. 

Meetings ; First Wednesday evening of the month at 8:15 P.M., 
Little Theater of Prospect High School, 801 W. 
Kensington Road, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 



FUND - Fund for Perceptually Handicapped Children 
Box 656 

Evanston, Illinois 60204 



President ; 

Mr, Howard Lurie (Phone: 433-2345) 

Film Librariar ; 

Mrs. John Fenton (Phone: 251-8765) 

Organization and Purpose : 

A non-profit orgarization of parents and pro- 
fessionals. Dedicated to the advancement of the 
education and general welfare of children and 
youths of normal or potentially normal intelli- 
gence, who have learning disabilities of a per- 
ceptual, conceptual, or coordinative nature, or 
related problems. The goal of FUND is to help 
these children attain the fullest medical, social, 
educational, and vocational adjustment possible. 

Program : Monthly meetings (2nd Wednesday evening) are held 
at the Winnetka Community House, 620 Lincoln 
Avenue, Winnetka. Speakers include neurologists, 
educators, psychologists and other professionals 
covering various aspects of learning disabilities. 
Talks are followed by questions - and further 
discussion at coffee hour. 

This group has provided scholarship funds for 182 
public school teachers to attend specialized 
courses in Learning Disabilities and related fields. 

A monthly bulletin, " Perception is mailed to 1300 
people. 

Dues : $10.00 per. family, $5.00 for an individual pro- 

fessional membership. 
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West Suburban Association for the Other Child 
P.O. Box 548 
354 Prospect Avenue 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 60137 

President (1970-71) ; 

Mr. Robert Kelly 

Public Information Chairman : 
Mrs. Lois Gartner 
Phones 469-5735 



Objectives ; 

A non-profit organization of parents and pro- 
fessionals dedicated to the advancement of the 
education and general welfare of the children 
and youth of normal or potentially normal intelli- 
gence, who have learning disabilities of a per- 
ceptual, conceptual or coordinative nature, 
sometimes accompanied by behavior difficulties. 



Meetings ; Third Wednesday evening of month. Main St. School, 
Hill & Main Sts., Glen Ellyn, Illinois . 



ADDITIONAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
INTERESTED IN CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Chicago Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities 
10628 S. Lawndale Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 
Phone: 238-4861 



Illinois Council for Children 
with Learning Disabilities 
P.O. Box 656 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 



Lake County Council for 
Children with Learning Disabilities 
134 Sunset Drive • 
Libertyville, Illinois 60048 

Minimal- Brain Dysfunction League 
P. O*. Box 393 

Carpentersville / Illinois 60110 



Northwest Chicago Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities 
6713 N. Olympia 
Chicago, Illinois 60631 



Northwest Suburban Council cn Understanding 
Learning Disabilities 
816 W. Haddon 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 60004 

South Suburban HELP 
R.O. Box 104 

Park Forest, Illinois 60466 

Mrs. Ronald Lapin (Chicago Heights) 481-5589 
Mrs. Earl Arkiss (Park Forest) 748-5113 
Meetings 4th Tuesday of month at 
Salk Trails School 



NATIONAL DIRECTORY 



Association for Children With Learning Difficulties 
2200 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15210 

Price - $1.00 

Lists parent-professional groups throughout the 
country. Especially helpful for families on the 
move . 
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SECTION IV 



SUMMER CAMPS, SCHOOLS AND TUTORING PROGRAMS 



SECTION IV - CAMPS 



Camp Arrowhead 

Reading camp for boys - Minocqua, Wisconsin 

Director: Mr. Jim Doran, Teacher in Crystal Lake Public Schools 
Ages: Boys 7-17 years of age 

Dates: June 28th - August 15th 
Two sessions: 

4-week session ~ June 2d-July 25 

3-week session - July 26-Aug. 15 
Cost: $100.00 per v;eek ($650.00 for 7 weeks) 

Contact: Mr. Jim Doran, Director 

1605 N. Riverside Dr., McHenry, 111. 60050 

Tel: 1-815-385-3119 



Timber top Camp 

Location: Asbury Acres, Almond, Wisconsin 

(Approx. 225 miles from Chicago) 
Director: Mr. Fred Smith 

7128 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phone: 866-5740 or 474-8662 
Ages: Boys and girls 9-12 years 

(Enrollment 30 children) 
Dates: June 21-July 18 
Cost: $450.00 for 4-week session 



Camp Mikquano 



Camp for children with reading problems. 

Location: Nelsonville, Wisconsin (near Stevens Point, Wise. 

240 miles from Chicago) 

Tel: 715-869-3605 
Director: Dr* Robert Schmatz (Dept. of Education, Michigan 
Ages: Boys 6-14 years State University) 

Dates: "Tune 28-August 8 

Program: Tutoring assistance in reading for those with 

learning difficulties. Approximately 15% of the 
campers avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Regular camp activities offered to all. Coun- 
sellor ratio is 1 to 4 campers. 

Fees: $90,00 per week. Camp periods are 2 weeks each. 

Contact: Dr, Robert Schmatz, 1160 Woodingham Dr., East Lansing 
Michigan, 48823. Tel: 517-351-8376. 
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Section IV - Camps (Cont.) 



Farm Club 

Location: 60th & Garfield, Burr Ridge, Hinsdale, 111. 
Program: A weekend recreation program all year for the 

entire fa m ily of children with learning diifi- 

cult ies . 

Contact: Mrs. Warren Ores - Wo. 9-6753 
P*0. Box 224, Hinsdale, 111. 

National ACLD Camp Directory 



Send to: Association for Children with Learning Difficulties 



Specify: 
Cost: 



2200 Brownsvillt .oad 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15210 
Camp Directory 
$1.00 
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SECTION IV - DAY CAMPS 



Day Camp sponsored by West Suburban Association for the Other 

Child (Glen Ellyn) 
Location: Wheaton College Campus, Wheaton, 111, 

Edward Caray Alumni Gymnasium 
Date: 2-vreek session July 6-17 

Half-days ^ 9:30-12:30 
Ages: Boys and girls - 3 group levels: 

Pre-schoolers, Grades 1-6, 

Teenagers (used also as Junior Counsellors) 
Cost: $10.00 per week 

Contact: Dr. & Mrs. Robert Baptista 

1218 Howard Couric, Wheaton, 111. 

Tel: 565-1586 or Office 682-5254 



Do-Mor Day Camp 

Location: Half Day - 4 miles west of Skokie Hwy. on Rt . 22 

(Half Day Road) 
Director: Dr. Dorothy Bernstein 

Phone: Ke . 9-7729 (evenings) 
Ages: Boys and girls 6-12 years 

Dates: June 29-Aug. 7, 8:45 A.M,-2:30 P.M. 
Cosr.: $450.00 tuition for 6 weeks 

Proqram: This is a cooperative program with Northeastern 

State College Department of Education, It offers 
diagnostic and remedial help as well as a full 
day camp program. 



Farm Club bay Camp 

Location: 6Gth & Garfield, Burr Ridge, Hinsdale, 111. 
Director: Miss Molly Mills 

Phone: 584-8772 
Camp Registrar: 

Mrs. Ted Kovack, 5808 Middaugh, Downers Grove, 

111. 60515 

Ages: Children of all ages, both "normal" and those with 

learning difficulties. 
Program: This is a family-oriented camp; i.e., families of 
children are encouraged to attend together. 
During the rest of the year the entire family 
participates in a recreational program on week- 
ends. 

Dates: June 23-Aug. 6 Tuesdays, Wednesdays &. Thursdays 

10:00 A.M. -3:00 P.M. 
Cost: $45.00, which includes family merubership in the 

Farm Club, plus a swimming charge. 



SECTION IV 



SUMMER SCHOOL AND TUTORING PROGRAMS 



Ashlock Learning Center , P.O. Box 35132, Chicago, 111. 60635 

Phone: 333-5040 
Location: 820 Ontario, Chicago, Illinois 
Director: Dr. Patrick Ashlock 
Dates: June 22-Ouly 31 

Cost: Individual tutoring $15.00 per hour 

1 hour per day - $450.00 - 6-week term 
Ages: Pre-school through 12th grade 
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Grove School Summer Program , Lake Forest, 111. 

Location: 40 E. Old Mill Road (Tel. 234-5540) 

27 acre - former Ridge Farm site 
Ages: Boys and girls, pre-school and all school levels 

grades 1-12 

Dates: 9:00 A.M. -2:00 P.M. June 15-Aug. 8 

Cost: $300.00 plus transportation for 8-week session 

Director: Mrs. Virginia Matson 



Northern Illinois University Summer School , De Kalb, 111. 

Location: Ray Graham School for Exceptional Children 

Ages: Primary grades (6-10 years of age) 

Director: Dr. Eugene Klemm (Tel: 815-753-1000) 

Program: Classes for children of normal or above intelligence 

who are having learning difficulties. Also some 

1-1 instruction. 
Schedule: 6 weeks June 22-July 31 

9:00-12:00 Mon. through Fri. 
Fees: No tuition 

Referrals: Made through De Kalb County Special Education - 
Mr. Dan Hurd - 503 Oak St., De Kalb, 111. 60115. 
(Suggest working through Maine Township Special 
Education, Mr. Gaydon Brandt, Phone: 696-3600. 
He will contact Mr. Hurd.) 



Summer School sponsored by West Suburban Association for the 

Other Child 
Location: Congregational Church 

Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Dates: June 15-July 3 (3 weeks) 9:30-11:30 
Ages: Kindergarten through 12th grade 

Fees: Approximately $60.00 

Contact: Mrs* Robert East - 668-9658 - Evenings 

Mrs. Kenneth Cole - 469-3668 - Evenings 
Small classes; some individual tutoring. Volunteer mothers 
assist . 



Section IV - Suirjti^r Scliool and Tutoring Programs «ont.) 



Tikvah SurcuTier Camp Schools 



Director : Miss Carolyn Brenner 

Office: 616 Rush, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Phone: De. 7-6700 - Ext. 206 



Locations : 

Tikvah - North 

3635 W. Devon, Chicago, Illinois 

Tikvah - Park Forest 

1 Dogwood, Park Forest, Illinois 

Ages : 4-16 Years 

Dates ; July 6-August 14 - 9:30-3:30, 5 days per week. 

Program ; Classes in morning; trips and recreational 
activities in afternoon. 

Fees : $300 for: 6 weeks (hot lunch and other activity 

fees included) • 



Shore School 

2525 Church Street ^ 
Evans ton, Illinois 
Phone: Un. 9-6ol0 

School Principal ; 

Mrs . Helena Cohn 

Dates ; June 22-August 14, 9:00-12:00 

Ages ; 3-9 years of age 



Fees : 



$70*00 for 8 weeks. 



APPEKDIX D 
Letters of Coiranent 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



OPFJCE OF EDUCATION 



WASHJNGTON. D.C. 20202 



Bureau of Educ&.tion • 
for the Handicapped 



November 3, 1969 



Dr. Thomas V. Telder, Director 
Maine Township Diagnostic and 

Remedial Centers . 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Parkridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Dr. Telder: 

It was indeed a pleasure for me to be able to visit your fine 
project. It is easy to see that you are not only making a fine 
difference at a variety of levels, but are doing so in a creative 
as well as an excitinj^ vjay. We have learned from our ovm research 
here in Washington that innovation does not stem necessarily from 
facilities or funding but from human beings who possess innovative 
qualities within themselves. It was a pleasure for me to meet so 
many of these fine '^innovative" people in your project. Their 
efforts I know act as a necleus for many of the fine experiences 
which go directly and directly into the lives of the children in 
that area. . 

Your facilities v;ere ones that any administrator would envy, also 
the personablencss of .your staff as v;ell as the sincerity o£ purpose 
and graciousness are impressions which I appreciated. I have taken 
the liberty to recommend your project to many other directors so 
that in time they will contact you and hopefully reflect in their 
efforts much of what you have done so admirably. 

If in the future we can be of any help or assistance, please feel 
free to contact us. In the meantime, I wish you well in every way 
both personally and professionally, my regards to everyone. 




Dr. WaxVen J. Aaronson 
Chief, T^Ltle III Program 
Aid to States Branch 
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cc-Mr. Frost, Dr. TeJ^er 1/6/70 ca 




Ray Page (Officu the i^upcriutcubmt of 5.3ublic Jln&tnirtiou 

#*priniTiftcI& li2rCli 

January 5, 1970 



SUPERINTENOENT 




Dr. Richard R. Short 
Superintendent 

Dempster Street ot Potter Road 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Dr. Short: • 

Dr. Reuter and I would like to extend our thanks to you and Dr. Telder 
for the many courtesies we received during our recent visit to the Title 
III, E.S.E.A., Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center. We were 
extremely sorry that we did not have the opportunity to meet you. The 
circumstances were unforseen as mentioned per our telephone conversation. 

Upon reviewing the data collected at your project, all areas indicate 
that you are accomplishing the goals and objectives set forth in the 
proposal." We^ were impressed with the 'devotion of the staff and especially 
the efforts being made by the Director, Dr. Telder. His enthusiasm and 
professionalism towards the Title III project holds great promise for 
continuation of the projects ideals and hopefully for the local support 
of the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center. At this point, it is 
recommended that a structured scheme be finalized for the end o£ the pro- 
ject report. * 

Tf you have any questions concerning the evaluation or if Title III can 

be of service to you, please feel free to contact this office. 

r 

1 

We wish you continued success with your project. 

Sincerely, 

Stan Nelson 
Supervisor 
Title III, E.S.E.A. 

SN/gb 



Ray Page 

8UPERINTENDCNT 



August 19, 1969 



Maine Township Diagnostic & 
Remedial Learning Centers 
33 South Prospect 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Park Ridge Project People: 

Congratulations on the production of the Modali tJ es Training 
File, It really is quite an accompli shment J After reading through 
it, I have an even stronger desire to have some type of exchange of 
ideas between you and the staffs of projects in Southern Illinois. 
But North is North and South is South and getting the twain to meet 
is not easy.' 



Sincerely, 




Lelia Marvin 

Supervisor 

Title III, E.S.E.A. 



LM/rm 



STATE OF LOUISIANA 



DEPARTMENT OF EIDUCATION 



WILLIAM J, DODD 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT 



BATON ROUGE 7O804 



May 16, 1969 



^Dr, Thomas Teldcr 
33 S. Prospect Street 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

-Bear Dr. Telder; 

Relative to our telephone conversation, the Louisiana 
Advisory Council naembers • of Title III, ESEA, Federally 
Assisted Progranis, would appreciate the opportunity, to 
visit your City for the purpose of discussion, and review 
of your "Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Learning 
Centers" Project. 

Our visitation day with you is scheduled for 



This party will consist of six. cour '::il members, 
Dr. "Williain CT. Dodd, State Suporin-'^endent of Education 
and myself. 

Thank you i.^^r your cooperation and hoping to see 
you soon. 



June 3. 



Sincerely, 




Samuel J. Medica, .Coordinator 
Title III, ESEA 



SJMrcnw 




STATE OF LOUISIANA 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



WILLIAll J. D'OD 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT 



BATON ROUGE 70804 



June 6/ 1969 



Dr. Thomas V. Telder, Director 
Maine Township Diagnostic 

and Remedial Learning Centers 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Dr. Telder: 



This is to express the appreciation of the Advisory 



Council members of Title III/ ESEA and myself for the won- 
derful visit we made to your "Maine Toi^mship Diagnostic and 
Remedial Learning Center" project. You and your staff are 
to be commended for the exceptionally fine presentation of 
this program. The knowledge we have gained from this visit 
will enable us to further advance our own Title III projects. 



The many courtesies extended us will be fondly remem- 



bered by all. If ever we can 'be of assistance to you, please 
feel free to call on us and give us the opportunity to try to 
repay your kindness. 



Sincerely, 




SJM:mw 



ccz Superintendent William J. Dodd 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 175 

HARMONY SCHOOL 

35 NORTH 75TH STREET 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 62223 

EXPRESS 7-8444 

' January 16 , .1969 



~br. Thomas Telder. 
33 South Prospect 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Dr. Telder: 

I very much enjoyed talking to you on the phone today and 
appreciated the time that you gave to my questions. We have 
decided to visit only. your center and not Geneva and Arlington 
Heights as previously planned. As per our telephone conver- 
sation we would like to meet with you and examine your program 
on Friday, January 31. We will be staying at the Park Ridge 
Inn. 

Enclosed please find a list of questions the answers to which 
we feel would be of help to us in planning our Title III pro- 
ject. 

Thank you again for your time. I am certainly very happy that 
Mr. Hanks recommended your center to us. There will be four 
people in our party. 



Sincerely yours ^ 



Super int endent 
LDP : rtg 




End* 



SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 175 

HARMONY SCHOOL 

35 NORTH 75TH STREET 
BELLEVILLE^ ILLINOtS 62223 



eXPMCSS 7*6444 



February 3, 1969 



Dr. Thorns Telder 

33 South Prospect j 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Dr. Telder: 

This letter is to express our thanks and 
appreciation for the courtesy and hospitality 
shown us during our recent visit. All four 
of us felt that the visit was very worthwhile. 
We definitely feel that you should be very 
proud of your prpgrani and that what you are 
doing will help-many children. 

please extend our' thanks to all of your 
staff. 

Sincerely yours. 



Leonard Parrish 



Superintendent 

LDP : grill 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSrON, ILLINOIS 60^01 



INSnrUTE FOR LANGUAGE DISORDERS 



November 16, 1967 



Dr. Thomas Telder 

Maine Township Diagnostic & Remedial Center 
33 South "P^rospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, 111. 60068 



Dear Dr. Telder: 

Thank you for agreeing to appear on a panel at the meetings 
of the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 
(ACLD) in Boston, February 1-3, 1968. 

The parte! on which you will appear is dealing with teacher's 
preparation, particularly in-service training at the public 
school level.. We are looking forward to a helpful presenta- 
tion from and to professional personnel at the grass roots 
level. We assume that you will not only present to the atten 
dance a description of your representative program, but that 
you \yj±ll provide useful guidelines for the persons who are 
wishing to develop such programs. 

Communities represented on the panel will be Olathe, Ka. , 
Whitefish Bay, Wise, Skokie, 111., and Park Ridge, 111. 
Your panel will be chaired by Dr. Don A. Olson of North- 
western University. 

If you have further questions, they should be addressed 
to Dr. Naomi Zigmond, Child Development Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Fruit street, Boston, Mass. 02114. 
She is the general program chairman and will provide you with 
all further information. 

Again, thank you for agreeing to appear on this panel. We 
are looking forward to it/ 



Sincerely, 




Language Pathology 



CO Naomi Zigmond, Ph.D. 
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(415) 450-1394 



November 15, 1968 



Dear Dr . Felder : 

"Re: In-Service Training at the Public School Lovel: 

Your paper- is one of sixty-two which will be included 
in the PROCEEDINGS' OF THE 1968 FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
of the ASSOCIATION for CHILDREN v/ith LEAP.NING DISABILI- 
TIES which w^as held at Boston in February of this year 
The papers to be included in this compilation were 
selected by an A.c.LJD. Screening Committee • 

The anticipated date of publication is December 15. 
Therefore time is critically important. Would you 
fill out the enclosed vita sheet and return it immed- 
iately. Since editing for uniformity is nov/ taking 
glace it may be necessary for Mrt;. Harrington to con- 
tact you by phone, so would you bo sure to list your 
number, and include the area code as v;ell. 

Would you also indicate whether this manuscript has 
been or is to be published in another journal or com- 
pilation, giving name of the publication, date of 
issuance, and so forth. 

You will receive five complimentary copies of the 
compilation as soon ae it is off the presses • 



.Many kind thanks 
you right away . 



We will look forward to hearing from 



Sincere^ly yo 





rohh I. Arena 
Editor 
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August 20, 1969 



Dr. Thomas V. Telder 

'2609 Noyes Street 

Evans ton, Illinois 60201 

Dear Dr. Telder: 

Thank you very much for the copy of "Modalities 
Training File" you sent us. It is surely a com- 
prehensive compilation. Mrs . Kimmell, Gcordinating 
Editor, and I both reviev/ed it it and congratulate 
you and your staff on the organization and clarity 
of presentation. 

We are sending this to our clinic so that our reading 
therapists there* can refer to it. 

Many kind thanks. If we can be of service* to you, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 

. -^'"^ 

John I, Arena 
Editor 
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Robert R. Li»h, y.xecuiive Dir.^cfor Pollv H. Vanhk, Diree/or, Astronomy Hiui^Jhr* 

WlttlAM F. Fraky, Director Special Etiucation 
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Dr. Thomas V. Telder, Director 
Title III ESEA 
Maine Township 

Diagnostic F Remedial Learning .Center 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge.. Illinois 



NORWOOD Dear Dr. Telder: 



.SHERi30RN 
WALPOLE 
WALTHAM 
WAYI AND 
WELLE5I^Y 
WESTON - 
WESTWOOD 



In accordance with your instructions on the introduction page 
of the Modalities Training File. I am informing you of my intention 
of reproducing- 50 copies of the File for the teachers and tutors 
of the learning disabled in the tv7elve communities listed on the 
left margin of this page. Due recognition will be given to your 
center as the source of ' origin of this material, 

I have fc)und this ' to be an excellent collection of instructional 
acti/itins and I feel sure that our instructors and students will 
benefit greatly from their use of this material, 

Ycu also sp.nt to me a bibliography of Related Subjects in the Area 

of Learning Disabilities and Curriculem Adjustments prepared by your . 

staff, * » 

If it is pos?;ible for you to do so could you send me a single copy of 
any or all' -of the articj.es listed belov/i 

'Article 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, .106, 107, 106, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, IIH, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 126, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, and 135, ■ /' 

I am sending to you, under separate cover, some of the results of our 
study groups and some of- my own work in the area of special education. 



- Continued - 



Page 2 of 2 page 



We have very little to offer in the area of learning disabilities as we 
are just starting our progr^ams but as new materials are developed I will 
send these along to you. 

Thanking you in advance for any consideration yoU might give my request, 
I remain. 

Sincerely yours, . 



THE EDUCATION COOPERATIVE 




Director of Special Education 
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DR. D. MICHAEL VUCKOViCH 
104 .SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60603 



TELEPHONE 372*4630 



May 11, 1968 



Thomas V. Telder, Ed.D., • 
Maine Towhship Diagnostic 
and Remedial Learning Centex'* 
33 South Prosi^ect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 6OO68 

Dear Dr, Telder: . - 

For your convenience, a cop^'- of the neurological resuine on 
is enclosed with this 3etter. 

It was a great pleasure for ine to have been able to talk 
with the mehiebors of your staff and ivell as v/ith you person- 
ally. I hope that time will permit further similar sessions 
in the future. - 

V/ith best wishes, I remain^ 



Sincerely y o u r s , 





D. M. Vuckovich, M. D 
Pediatric Neurologist 
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Principal 
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HARRY ERICK3EN 
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Acting Assistant Principal 



Dr# Thomas V^Telder^, Director " 
Maine Tovrnship Lyxa^^nostic Learning Center 
33 South -'rospect Avor.ue 
Park PuidgG^ IlPuinois 

Dear Br. Telder:, 

Thank you for the hospitality erbended to me at the Center during my 
visit on March l6th^ iyth and l8th. ' - 

I regi^et that I vxas unable to racet you personally^ however^ I do waiit 
you to know that I was deeply impressed with the enthusir..sra^ dedication 
and professional competence of your stafio All were gracious and gave 
willingly of their tiine to be of assistance to mo. 

Mr. Victor Constan/.a^ Mr» Bob Jacobson a'ld Hpo Pdchard Dervln were . 
especially helpTulj each has the coinpetence and skills needed to generate 
in teachers a ro.3J. desire to know more ox the theory and practice of 
learning* It was a delight for rne to be v?ith them dv.ring h'cy three day 
stay. • 

Best wishes for continued success of your project. 



Sincerely yours. 



JLC/mp 



//Joseph Lo Carroir 
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^ An Educational Resources Information Center 



MEMBER OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IMC/RMC NETWORK 



OEC Information Center 1 
0/7 Exceptional Children 



May 18, 1970 



Maine Township Diagnositc and 

Remedial Learning Center 
Park Ridge, Illinois 

Sir: 



The CiCC }*nfoj;vn:U:on Cer:ter oW Exri»u(:ona] Children is pletssed lo sena j'ou 

Tm.^J:c^^lvme appeared ED 033 517 the March 70 .volumes 

number 3 ' of r.e!v:>arc.th 'Tj EOner-iion, Iho nionLhly absilrnct publicr.tion of ujc , 
Eduertu'onnj Re;ioai'co.^; Jat'orrjiaiiC'ii Coj^tcrs, 



CopieR of Ihe ccoviplelc documcr.I- may-be v"'i"^hjjriec1 
ir; rniciofiohe^and htircl copy reproduTiiion at Ihc priC:: . 
'.rciicaloi* in (jio r^?-;-unjv:i from Docinrjcn! licpro- 

order for-.jj is cijolosoct icr yovr r.onvonience. 



■ ■ ■ 'J'his 'dccurnont is not availabK*? iij ).*eproduoad form frc/ni 

The rc-.E'.uiiift will appear in the OVXl lr>forr;ia(ion Ccntor'« qunrtftrly j^strnel 
public all Oil E>:ciopi:ion:'.l Child ^^'dj^^l^'l^^ilJiL^^ ^^^''^ jn b;bliogr:-phu:;6 if>fcUiod 

by tbc Irifor}nation CenLor. 

hoj>o tha( you will t.:ui:iicvTe oOllii rc;i'^c:v; nci^ivi^ of pi'bllcrc^fif^n? p^^irl.'' inui^ 
lo lotvnnroh, service, riind edu'/.i^i.iop for haritl\c*.:v;.pcc! and giRc'd porv^ov/S. 

Thur-k you Tor your oooporiition. . 



Yours truly, 



flenbe Johnson 

laf o r I n a U o i 1 C o c J • d i li f I i o r 
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Document Resumes 



(he Tollowing are included: an mtroductory arti- 
cle, a sludy of cinpuK-ite gyrus epikplogenic foci, 
and observations on the pathogenesis of the bi- 
lateral spike and wave pattern. Concerning ncU' 
rophysiological bases aie articles on 
pHihophysinlogy of the EEC pattern, focal sub- 
cortical lesions, the evplulion of ictal discharges, 
ph'otomyoclonic epilepsy, seizure from a focal 
dischatge. intracarotid sodium amyto) tests, and 
evoked potentials of epileptics. Also presented 
are discussions of new findings by the contribu- 
tors and a conclusion by H. H. Jasper. (JM) 

ED 033 516 EC 004 641 

Wotf, Jantes Jlf ., Ed. Anderson, Robert W., Ed. 
The Multiply Handicapped Child. 
Pub Date 69 
Noie-468p. 

Availajjie from— Charles C Thomas, 301-327 
East Lavircncc Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 
62703 ($21.00 J. 
Documrnt Net Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— "Anomalies, Aurally Handicapped. 
Cerebral Palsy, Cbssificalion^ •Clinical Diag- 
nosis. Educational Diagnosis. "Educational Pro- 
grams, Etiology, * Exceptional Child Education, 
'Incidence. Learning Disabilities. Mentally 
Handicapped. •Multiply Handicapped, 
Preschool Children, Psychological Eviluation, 
Rubcll.i. Taxonomy, Visually Handicapped 
Articles presented in the area of ih^ medical 
and educational challenge of the multiply han- 
dicapped child arc' an overview of the problem, 
the increasing chaVcnge, congenital maiforma- 
lions, children whose mothers had rubella, pre- 
mnturiiy and deafness, the epidemiology of 
reproductive casualty, and new education for old 
. problcn)S. Discussions of incidence are the health 
of well/chi!dren. . handicapped children in Geor- 
gia, a foUowup study, a survey in Alamance 
County, North Carolina, and the Onondaga Cen- 
sus. Concerned with education are selections on 
the multiply handicapped deaf, the muUipty han- 
dicapp.ed retarded, a mutlidisciplinary approach 
to preschoolers, the multiply handicapped 
cerebral phlsicd and visually impiiircd, cou- 
rageous action, and learning disabilities. Articles 
on evaluation include evaluation of cerebral pal- 
sied preschoolers, advances in assessment of the 
cerebral palsied since 195S, psychological evalua- 
' tion of the blind, diagnosis and recommendations 
for placement, and reracdi^^uon for learning disa- 
bilities. Development of a taxonomy for special 
cducatiY>n. a proposed conceptual framework, 
consideration of issues in .•special education, a 
suggested classiftcation for the handicapped, ctiid 
a compendium and comments comprise the con- 
cluding chapters. (RJ) 

r^ID 033 517 ■ EC 004 6.42 

Modalities Training File; Title IIJ E.SEA. 

Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Learn- 
ing Center. Park Ridge. 111. 

Spons Agency-Office of Education (DHEW), 
Washington, D.C. 

Pub Date [67] . ' 

Nole-223p. 

EDRS Price MF-Sl.flO HC-$n.25 

Descriptors— Arithmetic. Auditory Perception, 
Behavior, Comprehension, * Exceptional Child 
Education, Expressive Language, •Learning 
Disabilities, Memory, •Perceptual Motor 
Learning. Psychoiingutstics, Psychomotor 
Skills. Reading/Reccptive Language, "Remedi- 
al Instruction, Space Orientation. Spelling. Tac- • 
tuat Perception, *Teaching Methods. Visual 
Perception 

A compilation of ideas and teaching methods 
to be used for remediation of learning problems 
is presented with skills coded to four different 
colors of paper. Auditory skills, visual skills, and 
auditory-visual association (all three both recep- 
tive and expressive) are discussed as are non-ver- 
bal skills. The stated purposes of this type of 
compilation are as follows: to increase the 
teacher's awareness of the learning process, to 
aid in identification of those with learning 
.problems, to train teachers to develop and use 
remedial teaching and compensntory learning 
techniques, to create new curriculum ideas and 
ihstructtonal materials, and to estabtish a learning % 



ED 0.^3 518 EC 004 644 

^ *?r. PoKrie, Ed. 

V .:(i).fy of Services for the Dtaf in lh« United 
ite.<; American Annals of the Deaf. 
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Conference of Executives ctf American Schools 
for the Deaf. 

Spons. Agency— Social and Rehabilitation Service . 

(DHEW). Washington, D.C. ■ 
Pub Date May 69 
Not'e^632p. 

Journal C]'t->American Annah of the Deaf; vl 14 

n3 pi 21-744 Nfay 1969 
EDRS Price MF-52.50 HC-S3l.'70 
Descriptors—Adult Educ;it)ion Programs. •Au- 
rally Handicapped. Carrrping. Day Schools. 
•Directories, •Excepticc^al Child SL'r\ices. 
Hearing Clinics. Interpreters, Organizations 
(Groups), Professional PVcrsonnci, Rchnhilita- 
lion Programs.' RcJicious Organi7ations. 
Research Projects, Rcsidcrsiiai Schools. Special 
ClasNes. Slate Programs. Teacher Education. 
Teacher Educators, Tcacfrcis 
The directory contains a listing (made in Oc- 
tnber, 196S) of teachers of liie deaf, teachers in 
training, teacher educators, and iiaining centers. 
A directory of services lists rcliglous workers with 
the deaf. American or^ianizazions. adult education 
prngrams. international prcrjranis. agencies of the 
United Nations, summer catnips, social and reha- 
bilitation scr\'ices, rehabili::i^7ion and professional 
personnel, psychiatrists unci tsocial workers, cen- 
ters and services for tJ)e cf«?.^r-blind, community 
services, and training prcr.nims supported by 
rehabilitation centers. I*iiv:alc and government 
. sponsored^ research, publicjjiions on deafness, 
nccrolog^?,^ and state depannicnl progiams arc 
discussed. A directory of schools, cbiscs, and 
clinics for the deaf in the L*.S. ahd Canada is in- 
cluded along with informiHi^iiri from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education on inM:,uciionaI maiciials cen- ;l 
ters and mcdi:i services. (JNS> 

ED 033 519 " EC 004 646 

A^ranow ilz, Aken McKer^m, hiilfnd HitltUc 
Aphasia ]{andl>ook for Adutlsand Children. 
Pub Date 68 
Note-3l9p. 

Available from-^Charlcs C. Thomas. Publisher. 
301-327 ITnst Lawrence .Avenue, Springfield. Il- 
linois 6270? (S12.75J. 

DocumenJ Not Available frora EDRS. 

Descriptors— Adults, 'Aphrrriia, ArithmoTic. Au- 
diovisual Aids» Auditory Agnosia.- Auditory 
Training, Clinical Diagi»t.is, Dingno.^tic Tests, 
Emotional Problems. * IZv.ccptionai Ciiiki Edu- 
cation. Expressive Lant,r^£e, Ciroup Therapy^ 
Instructional .Materials, *I.angu;ige Han- 
dicapped, Reading Coin*r^chension. Receptive 
Language, Speech 'ihcrapy, •Teaching 
Methods, Visual Pcrccpiion^ Word Recogni- 
tion, Writing Exercises 

The occurance of aphasia in adults and chil- 
'■ftdren is. discussed along v*Tlih therapeutic mca- 
^'surcs. An orientation of what aphasia is and the 
problems it presents for ;!du}is is followed by a 
statement of presenv m^^hrds of retraining. Con- 
sideration is given to an ev:Juation of defects, at- 
titudes and techniques sn retraining, group 
therapy, and utiiiMlioTa of personalized 
. notebook*;. Visual and auditory aids, auditory 
recognition, naming' and rec;^!!, motor speech pat- 
terns, oral formulation, jargon and garbled lan- 
guage, leading recognition.* and comprehension, 
writing, and arithmetic are zil&o discussed. Special 
problems inherent in chHdren are mentioned with 
information addressed to ^rcnts. Also included 
arc presentations on the evaluation of defects, 
special techniques, group ibcrapy involving chil- 
dren, -therapy materials, tr«^ining fur visual and 
auditory recognition, namhag, formulating con- 
cepts, articulating, ^d residing, writing, und 
arithmetic. (JM) 

ED 033 520 EC 004 647 ' 

Cflje, Maurice 

Recreation for Blind Adufts.. Organized ProgrJims 

in Specialized Settings,* 
Pub Date 66 
Note— 208p. i 

Avai.^ablc from—Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Il- 
linois 62703 ($8.75). 

Document Not Available froaa EDRS. 

Descriptors— Administration. Adminisiraiivt Pol- 
icy, 'Adults. Dance, Draniatics. •Exce^n^ional 
Child Services, Group Activities, liandicrafts. 
Incidence, Individual Chjiracteristics, Language 
Arts, Leadership Oualiin». Mu&ic Activities. 
Program Planning. 'Recreation, Recreational 
Activities. SociaU/alion, Social Work. •Visually 
Handicapped, Volunteers 



The cfiVcts of blindness in adults, activity pro- 
grams, and the administrative icchnicalities of 
these programs are discussed. A definition of 
blindness, historical b.ickground. and mention of 
social group work serve as intrt^ducrwn to the im- 
pact of blindness. Under these activities are in- 
cluded the following subjects: arts and crafts, 
study and participation in dance and drama, 
group activities and social events, literary and 
language jctivilics (hraitle. lectures, readmg 
groups, niusic appreciation and contribulfon), na- 
ture outings, sporting events, and miscellaneous 
features. 1 he qualiHcations of pjiJ and volunteer 
staff are considered as is their irainmp. The chain 
of administration, programing, finiiincing, and 
ph>'stcal facilities, including operational problems, 
are included in addition to the practical problems 
of recruiting, transporting, and charging patients 
for the services. (JM) 

EU 033 521 EC 004 655. 

UHyixhttr, Hero Id S. Bradley. Dons P. 
Comniuuiiatfon Prohlems in Nfenlal Retardation: 

Dta^no^ts and Management, 
Pub Dale 09 
Note— I96p.. 

Available Oom— Harper and Row, Publishers. 49 
East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 

Docuir.enI Not A.vail:iblc from EDRS, 
Descriptors— Auditory Ev.ituntion, 'Communica- 
tion Priiblem.v. Dental Ikallh, Educational Pro- 
crams, Etiology, •Exceptional Child Education, 
fdenvification. Languajjc Dcvclopn^cnt, •Men* 
tally HandicappL'd. 'Speech Handicyppcd. 
Speech Therapy, Voice Disorders 
Dirjusiied are the prohlcm.s of communication 
in mental retard;ition with an introductory 
background and dcfiiutipR of this prolileni, in- 
cluding the etiological factors and general charac- 
teristics. A presentation of diagnostic methods 
leads into discussions of the probieni of medical- 
dental management and cducatiiinal m:jn;i^»cment 
of the telaided child. Specific diagnosis of com- 
munication disorders, and nian.i^iement of .md 
therapy procedures for these communication dis- 
orders .ire treated ?.m\ include the followin^i sug- 
gestions for assistance: individiinl ;ittcnIion in 
speech firof'rums; social gcoup situalrt^nsi; and the 
eslahli.shment of .socially useful ^oaL< in cciniiiuni- 
cation skills. Also provided arc notes on future 
trends in ibc field. (JM) 

El) 033 522 "EC 004 666 

Toir.fifis, Alfred 

Dvslexia. 

Pub Date 69 

Note— I02p. 

Available from— University of Ottawa Press, Ot- 
tawa. Ontario. Canada. 
Document Not Available from EDRS, 
Descriptors— Auditory Agnosia. Auditory Percep- 
tion, Auditory Training, •Dyslexia, •Excep- 
tional Child Education. Historical Reviews, 
Huma:i PoMure. Lateral Dominance, * Learning 
Disabilities. 'Listening, Physicians. Psycholo- 
gists, Teachers „, . 
ft ti s'.ntca that dyslexiii is a uisorUci of dudilo- 
r>- origin. The meaning of dyslexia is divided into 
the medical and educational aspects of the dis- 
ease in an attempt to lead the teaclier to 
emphu<,i/e hearing in education rather than mere- 
ly sight. The role of the teacher, doctor, and 
psychologist in the history of dyslexia is 
discussed. In dealing with the prof.ased concept 
of dyslexia, it is suggct^ted that there is an interac- 
tion between audio and phunatory functions and 
that this function is imporlani in reading. The 
methods of audio-psychn-phonologic diagnosis 
arc treated along with audio-psycho-phonologic 
trearment using filtered music, the maternal vo- 
ice, and electronic auditory equipment. The con- 
clusion reached is that better Itstening leads to 
beucr reading, (JM) 

ED 033 523 ' EC 004 667 

Aradcmk Achievement Test Perfiirnunce of Hear- 

ins Impaired Students; Umtcd States; Spring 

1969. Uata from the Annual Survey of llcarlns 

Impaired Children and Vouth, 
Galbudcl ColL, Washingtor. .D.C* Office of 

Oemogrjphic Studies. 
Spons Agency— Office of Education (DHEW), 

Washington. D C, 
Report Mo—Scrics-D-l 
Pub Date Scfv69 
Note— sop. 
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ALEXANDER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
1545 ODTY STREET 
SHJt£V£PORT» IjQUISIANA 71101 



MiUr«d I McOmnick. Priadpd 



June 20, 1969 



Mr. Robert Jacobsen 

Coordinator of Heniediial Centers « 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Mr* Jacobsen: 

Your card file has kent me entranced for daysl . The format 
and the analytical index are intriguing and I find myself 
engrossed with it, contplotoly oblivious to the dozens of other 
.things that I should be dolngl It is beautifully done and 
will certainly prove nio&t helpful to roe and my co-workers • I 
can see that it represents many hours of work on the part of 
many people and you are kind to share it with us. Thanks a 
million for this most generous gesture. 

Our visit to your center was delightful and in retrospect 
I enjoy it more and more. All of us felt that it was most 
profitable as well as being such a pleasant experience. 

XoxxT "cold and cloudy city" was really a welcome respite 
from .our 90-degree and noove weather. Too, I am very proud of 
my wall hanging that you so patiently waited for me to purchase. 

Do give my regards and best wishes to all the personnel 
there and know that we feel deepest appreciation for the time 
and effort that you expended in making our visit such a worth-- 
while and enjoyable one. 




Mildred McCormiek 



Home Address t 
Mrs. L. P« XcCormick 
5260 Dixie Garden Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71105 



IVIATII niSTlSiCT EDUC/mOML SEIlVICLJi CE\Ti:n 



P 0 BOX 548 / CLEVELAND, GEORGIA 30528 / PHONE (404) S65-2U] 

August 20, 1969 



Maine Township Diagnostic 
and Reraedial Learning Center 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Dear Sirs; 

Your generous packet of material has gratefully been 
received. It will be very helpful to us in serving 
the children of the Ninth Congressional District* 

Thank you very mich for your prompt reply to my 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Haoma Price, Coordinator 
Language Development 



NP/mf 



Toivnship High School District 113 



1040 PARK AVENUE 



HIGHLAND PARK. ILLINOIS 60035 



HIGHLAND PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
OEERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 



TELEPHONE (312) 433-2020 



Dear Sir: 



February 2, 1970 



Superintendent of Schools 
School District No. 207 
Dempster and Potter Road 
Park Ridge/ Illinois .60068 




I recently received from the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction a list of Title III 
(Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965) 
Special Education Projects. 

According to this information you have background 
materials available describing your program titled, 
Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Le arning 
Centers , 

I would appreciate receiving a copy of this material. 
Thank you* 
Sincerely, v 




Martha Jo Mathews (Mrs.) 
Administrative Assistant 
to the Superintendent 




MJM/fr 
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BRANDON SCHOOL DIVISION No. 40 



Maine Tov/nship ' Diagnostic . , » 

& Remedial L-^arnin^: "Centre 
33 ?6uth rTospect Ave, ' ' 
Park Kidge, Illinois 

Dear -Mr • Teld^rr , 

Those of us from Brandon- enjoyed your pr-esent- 
atipn iit the V;inni]X3g Conference .very much. • V/e • 
v/ent homo v;ith a real drive to share our experiences ■ 
with the other teachers of our division and at 
present are planning. a series of short workshops 
for the primary department' here • 

There are some topics on the list of related 
subjects in the area of leaming disabilities and 
curriculvim adjustments that v;e would very. much like 
to have. See attached list^ • 

V/quld it be possible for you to send'us these 
materials together v/ith a statement of. L;ostsY V/e 
would see that the money reached your office promptly. 
If this possible send the materials to: 



Park 



SCHOOL 



Brandon"; Manitoba 
• Canada 



May 26, 1970 



Marion Robinson 
Park School ■ 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada 



Thank you again for your enthusiasm and encouragement. 



Yours sincerely 




MR/ag 



Marion A , Robinson /y; 0 } 

Adjustment Teacher ^^^.^^^ v./ 
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APPENDIX E 



Dissemination Materials and Newsclippings 



NEWS LETTER 




^iaqnostic and IKemecliui c 




E,S,E:A, Title III 



Maine Township High School Dist,#207, Dr, Richard R, Shorty Superintendent 

jyiAINE TOWNSHIP TITLE III PROGRAM FOR 1969-70 SCHOOL YEAR 

The following plan for Phase ill of the Maine . Township Diagnostic 
and Remedial Learning Center Program is based on the premise that as 
long as the 1969-70 school year ^3 the final year for .federal funds 
that measures be taken to insure greater service for a greater number 
through the establishment of a teacher in-service demonstration center 
referred to as a Child Study Center. This concept is based on the 
premise that instead of developing special education programs as a 
dumping ground for many children with problems we bring professional 
services directly to the classroom teacher where they can be more 
effectively utilized. 

This in-service training center will be developed within the 
school districts in Maine Township for the training of teachers and 
the understanding of the learning process, learning problems of 
children, remedial approaches and the latest innovations in curriculum 
and curriculiom materials. Teachers will be selected on a quota basis 
by their respective school districts. Teachers will be released from 
their classrooms two full days per week for a total of four consecutive 
weeks for training at the Center, 33 S. Prospect in Park Ridge. Sub- 
stitute teachers will be assigned to the regular classrooms by each 
district. Six more days of training will be provided within the 
teacher's own classroom following the trc-ining period at the Child Study 
Center. • ; * 

The last six days of training within the classroom should eliminate 
the use of extensive substitutes and will also provide very direct 
services to the classroom for the teachers. The specific activities 
conducted in the Child Study Center will fall under the categories of; 



a) diagnosis 

b) curriculum development 

c) teaching practicxim 

d) follow up 



ERJC Based on this projected program for Phase III the Maine Township 
^""agnostic and Remedial Learning Center proposes s 



l^LHiWiL TUWWbHiy TiTLb: ill fROGkaH FOR 1969-70 SCHOOL \ iLi^x 



The following plan for Phase iil of the Maine Township Diagnostic 
and Remedial Learning Center program is based on the premise that as 
long as the 1969-70 school year is the final year for federal funds 
that measures be taken to insure greater service for a greater number 
through the establishment of a teacher in-service demonstration center 
referred to as a Child Study Center, This concept is based on the 
premise that instead of developing special education programs as a 
dumping ground for many children with problems we bring professional 
services directly to the classroom teacher where they can be more 
effectively utilized. 

This in-service training center will be developed within the 
school districts in Maine Township for the training of teachers and 
the understanding of the learning process, learning problems of 
children, remedial approaches and the latest innovations in curriculum 
and curriculum materials. Teachers will be selected on a quota basis 
by their respective school districts. Teachers will be ireleased from 
their classrooms two full days per week for a total of four consecutive 
weeks for training at the Center, 33 S. Prospect in Park Ridge. Sub-- 
stitute teachers will be assigned to the regular classrooms by each 
district. Six more days of training will be provided within the 
teacher •s own classroom following the tr£>ining period at the Child Study 
Center. 

The last Bix days of training within the classroom should eliminate 
the use of extensive substitutes and will also provide very direct 
services to the classroom for the teachers. The specific activities 
conducted in the Child Study Center will fall under the categories of: 

a) diagnosis 

b) curriculum development 

c) teaching practicum 

d) follow up 

Based on this projected program for Phase III the Maine Township 
Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center proposes: 

to increase the classrooa teacher's awareness of the 
learning process and the various difficulties that may 
interfere with it; 

to help the classrocnn teacher to identify children with 
learning problems within the classroom; 

to train teachers to develop and use remedial teaching 
techniques with children with learning problems; 

to train teachers to develop and use compenr;atory learning 
techniques with children with learning problems; 

to create new curriculum ideas and instructional materials 
that can be built practically into the normal curriculum 
for children with minor learning difficulties; 

to establish the Child Study Center as a learning resource 
center for instructional materials. 

S ^*VV THE COMMUNITIES OF: PES PLAINES, GLENVJEW, HARWOOD HEIGHTS. MORTON GROVE. NJLES. NORRIDGE & PARK RIDGE 
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Based on the foregoing objectives the following program is planned 
for the 1969-70 school year under Title III: 

Curriculum for the Child Stud/ Center 

A. Diagnosis 

1. One day will be scheduled for training in identification of 
children with learning difficulties. 

2. Two da/s time will be allotted for a workshop involving the 
teacher trainees and the diagnosis of learning difficulties. 

3. One day will be scheduled for a workshop in which 
the teacher trainees will try out their diagnostic 
knowledge, under supervision, with school children 
designated as having possible learning problems. The 
children will be selected by the teacher trainees from 
their own classrooms. This will enable each trainee to 
get diagnostic service for his or her own classroom. 

B. Instructional Materials 



Four days will be allotted to the exposure of the teacher trainees 
to instructional materials for children with learning difficul- 
ties . 

C . Teaching Practicum 

Pour days of time will be allotted to the teacher trainees to go 
back to their classroom and work with their students with the 
help of the Title III staff. The knowledge gained in the iden- 
tification, diagnosis and instructional materials workshops will 
be put to use iii the teacher's classroom. 



D* F olXow->up 

An amount of time equal to two days will be used for consultation 
and questions concerning the application of the diagnostic and 
remedial principles learned in the project to the teacher's own 
classroom. The Title III staff will return to the teacher's 
O classroom to answer any questions upon the teacher's request. 

yj^ 

A total of 90 teachers can be accommodated b/ the Center thranah- 



2. 



Two da/s time will be allotted for a workshop involving the 
teacher trainees and the diagnosis of learning difficulties. 



One day will be scheduled for a workshop in which 
the teacher trainees will try out their diagnostic 
knowledge, under supervision, with school children 
designated as having possible learning problems. The 
children will be selected by the teacher trainees from 
their own classrooms. This will enable each trainee to 
get diagnostic service for his or her own classroom. 



Instructional Materials 



Four days will be allotted to the exposure of the teacher trainees 
to instructional materials for children with learning difficul- 
ties . 

C . Te a ching Practicum 

Four days of time will be allotted to the tenicher trainees to go 
back to their classroom and work with their ctudents with the 
help of the Title III staff. The knowledge gained in the iden- 
tification, diagnosis and instructional materials workshops will 
be put to use in the teacher's classroom. 



Fo llow-up 



An amount of time equal to two days will be used for consultation 
and questions . concerning the application of the diagnostic and 
remedial principles learned in the pro jeer to the teacher's own 
classroom. The Title III staff will return to the teacher's 
classroom to answer any questions upon the teacher's request. 

A total of 90 teachers can be accommodated by the Center through- 
out the school year. (Each district may select any school personnel 
they deem appropriate for the training sessions.) Following are the 
beginning dates of each of -the ten training periods: 



Group 


1 - September 22,1969 


Group 6 


- January 12,1970 


II 


2 - September 24 


7 


- February 18 


' II 


3 - November 3 


8 


- February 23 


II 


4 - November 5 


9 


- April 13 


* it 


5 - January 7,1970 


" ; AO 


-April 15 


Any interested persons are asked: 


to contact 


their respective 


building principals for further information. 





MAIDIE TOWNSHIP 

DIAGNOSTIC & REMEDIAL LEARNING CENTER 
33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 
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Admrnistered by: 

MAINE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT NO. 207 

DR. RICHARD R. SHORT 
Superintendent 

MR. RALPH J. FROST 
Assistant Superintendent 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION: 

Mr. L Wesf??Y Hartzell, President 

Mr. Roy O. Makela 

Mr. John L. Means 

Mr. E. Hoy McConnell 

Mr. William T. Newport 

Mr. John W. Wilklns 

Mr. Winicim P. Wuehrmonn 



PARTICIPATING 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS ■ 

Des Pfaines Schcoi Dist. No. 62 
Dr. Leon Smaagc, Superinter\dent 

East Maine Schooi D/st. No. 63 

Mr. Hugh E. McGuigan^ Superintendent 

Pennoyer School Dist. No. 79 
Mr. Dcno J. Fenili, Superintendent 

Non Public Schools of 
Maine Tovmship 



Maine Township 
Diagnostic and Remedial 
Learning Centers 

Title III ESEA J 965 (PL 89-10) 




DR. THOMAS V. TELDER 
DIRECTOR 

33 South Prospect Avenue 
Park Ridge, III. 60068 
(312-692-4222) 



Maine Township 
Diagnosfic and Remedial 
Learning Cenfers 



ESEA TITLE III 

In 1965, Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act was passed by Congress, 
creating a program known as PACE — Projects 
to Advance Creativity in Education. PACE is 
designed to encourage school districts to de- 
velop imaginative solutions tc educational 
problems; to more effectively utilize research 
findings and to create, design, and make in- 
telligent use of supplementary centers and 
services. Primary objectives are to translate 
the latest knowledge about teaching and learn- 
ing into widespread educational practice and 
to create an awareness of new programs and 
. services of high quality that can be incor- 
porated in schcol programs. 

Approval for the establishment of what has 
■ become known as the Maine Township Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Learning Centers was 
granted under Title III, ESEA, to High School 
District #207 on June 30, 1967, with a three 
year budget of $850,000. 

BASIC PREMISE 

The premise of the program arises from the 
concept that every child should have the op- 
portunity to perform at the level of his poten- 
tial capability. Many children in our schools 
at all levels of ability fail to perform at their 
potential level of achievement, but the focus 
of the Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Cen- 
ter is upon the child with learning difficulties 
in reading and communication skills. Children 
with learning difficulties in these basic areas 
are normally doomed to failure in school, 
prone to become school dropouts ond destined 
to have difficulty in adult life. The basic 
premise of the program is, therefore, to enable 
children with reading and communication dif- 
ficulties to have the opportunity to perform at 
the level of their potential capability so as to 
improve their chances of a successful school 
experience and prepare them for a meaning- 
O ful life OS an adult. 

ERIC 



MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

The Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial 
Learning Centers propose: 

(1) to identify the student working below 
capacity; 

(2) to diagnose the problem limiting his 
achievement; 

(3) to prescribe remedial wor^ to bring him 
up to his potential; 

a. specialized remedial work outside 
the normative class situation. 

b. remedial work to be conducted 
within the regular classroom. 

(4) to provide in-service training to teachers | 
and other educational personnel to 1^ 
make them more able to recognize and 
work with the child in the classroom; 

(5) to provide an information and advisory 
service for parents, to insure their 
understanding and receive their co- 
operation in aiding the child; 

(6) to identify and provide remedial work 
to help reclaim the potential dropout 
who almost invariably has learning dif- 
ficulty in communication skills. 

FUNCTION 

Assistance in early identif icat'.on, skillful diag- 
nosis, and successful remedial techniques will 
be provided by the centers. Specifically, the 
diagnostic and remedial services are provided 
by the following means. 

When a child with serious reading retardation 
or learning difficulties has been identified, the 
teacher-consultant, or educational diagnosti- 
cian, interviews the teacher or teachers of the 



child/ observes the child in classroom situa- 
tions, examines the child's cumulative school 
records, and makes an initial educational as- 
sessment based on accumulated data. The 
teacher-consultant then decides whether (1) to 
administer additional diagnostic screening in- 
struments, (2) ta enroll him with the reading 
specialist for out-of-class remedial teaching in 
an individual or small group situation; or (3) 
to assign him to the learning disabilities 
teacher ^or perceptual motor training, im- 
provement of linguistic deficits, as well as 
remedial reading instruction; or (4) to leave 
him in his classroom and help his classroom 
teacher by initiating tr.e corrective teaching, 
demonstrating techniques, ond providing ap- 
propriate instructional materials. In addition, 
the teacher-consultant can refer a child to the 
Diagnostic Learning Center for a differential, 
multi'discip linary diagnosis for a mare exten- 
sive evaluation. The Diagnostic Learning Cen- 
ter can provide a further estimate of learning 
capacity; preliminary assessment of percep- 
tual-motor skills and linguistic abilities; sen- 
sory screening and o compilation of personal, 
family, and school history. 

REFERRALS 

Because of the innovative nature of this 
project, referrals far student services generally 
will be limited to children attending schools in 
which a Remedial Learning Center has been 
established. Principals in the "pilot" schools 
will forward their approved referrals to the 
teacher-consultant in the local Remedial Cen- 
ter. 

PILOT SCHOOLS 

The ^erm "pilot'' under Title 111 refers to an 
activity which is designed to test the feasibility 
of an exemplary and innovative program on a 
small scale. Therefore, services of the Center 
ore concentrated at certain "pilot" schools and 
then extended to as many other public and 
non-public schools as possible after insuring 
the "pilot" schools on adequate amount of 
diagnostic and remedial assistance. In-service 
activities ore mode ovoiloble to other Maine 
Township educators and parents through the 
''pilot" school Remedial Learning Centers and 
3 Diagnostic Learning Center at 33 South 




bspect Avenue in Pork Ridge, Illinois. 



REMEDIAL 
LEARNING 
CENTER 
DIST. #62 

I Elomenfary Teacher 

Consultant 
I Jr. High Tci^cher 

Consultf^nt 
I Learning Disabilities 

Teacher 
I Redding Specialist 



REMEDIAL 
LEARNING 
CENTER 
DIST. #63 

I Elementary Teacher 

Consultant 
1 Jr. High Teacher 

Consultant 
I Learning Disabilities 

Tea cher 
I Reading Specialist 



MAINE TOWNSHIP 

DIAGNOSTIC 
LEARNING CENTER 

Director 

Program Coordinator 
Psychologist 
Sociat Worker 
Teacher Coordinator 
Med ica I Professionals 



REMEDIAL 
LEARNING 
CENTER 
DIST. #79 

I Blementdry Teacher 

Consultant 
f Jr. High Teacher 

Consultant 
I Learning Disabtlities 

Teacher 
I Reading Specialist 



REMEDIAL 
LEARNING 

CENTER 
DIST, #207 



3 Reading Specialists 
I Teacher Consultant 



o 
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Remedial Trammg Center 
Is Pianned for Schools ' . ' 

A l^yctr federal grant of tiM 19 Lutheran and T^omafi center will be Thomas TeMcr, 
$364,890 has beca awarded to Catholic elementary and high presently an assistant professor 
Mf in<LHigh school districts? schools^ of education at Northern IIU- 

w oiIsh~d e a'L«JY(^6Vr^^ The director of the new nois university, De Kalb, 
remedial roadivig and speech , 
therapy for all public and paro- ; 
chial elementary and high 
school students with learning . 
dJjabilitiej in the district, j 
The proposal to establish the | 
center for three years recently i 
was approved by th^ United ' 
States Office of Education, and 
the grant was made under title 
3 of (he Elementary and 
Secondary Education act. The 
money will fund the center for 
the first year of operation, 
which begins in September, 
according to E JfoOt)[£prgell. 
Pa.rKIli dge_Soajiygi'l^^^^ j 

Snvolve! Heading, Speaking 

Frank Newton, public infor- 
mation director for district 207, 
said the major objective of the 
center is to provide therapy to 
student* experiencing difficulty 
in reading and speakings thru I 
special teaching and consulta- 
tive services furnished by doe- 
tors and therapists. The center j 
will have a full time staff of 26 ' 
teachers and the part time | 
services of eight staff mem- J 
bers, including a pediatrician, a ! 
speech theiapfst, a nurse, and ; 
an ophthalmologist, he said. I 
The center alsn will provide , 
in-service traming to uktcasp 
teacher competence la helping j 
disabled learners. Newton said | 
Ihe district would hire several 
new teachers to supplement the j 
district's staff. Teachers and ■ 
therapists will counsel the 
parents of the children with 
learning disabilities so that 
iTeatmcnt will extend into the i 
home, he said. j 
Aims at Dropoati j 
One of the goals of the center | 
Is to reclaim high school { 
dropouts by using the remedial \ 
and therapeutic services of the | 
center and initiating a work , 
i study projyam, he said. | 



' A federal grtni of 5364,890 
"has been awarded Tr.'.'srMpHlj^i 
School DLsu 207 to establish a 
learning center for the develop- 
ment of reading aad commimlca- 
tlons potential, according to E* 
Hoy McConnell^ Park Ridge, 
Board of Education president. 

■ The proposal to Initiate the 
center wa5 recently approved 
by the United Stateg Olflce of 
Education. The $364,890 grant 
win fund the program for its 
first year of oporatl^n which 
will begin September of 1967, 

. Over a tfcre^year period, a5 
officially sanctioned by the Of- 
fice of Education, fiie project 
will provide a model program 
dcMj^ied to prescribe and fur- 
nish corrective and remedial 
training for students experienc- 



Irg all levels of dUCElculty In 
'reading andcommiinication»S«w 
vices ranging from classroom 
help to a conrpLete multl-dl;>» 
dplinary diagnosis will be of- 
■ fercd public and parodiial school 
students of \taino Township. - 

^ The -major C/bJectlves of the 
program are: (1) to provide a 
successful model program, JC- 12, 
for furnishing Remediation and 
therapy, to children expericno- ' 
Ing any degree of reading tnd 
communication difUcultles, thru 
a multl-dlsclpllnary diagnosis, 
Vnjscripiive teaching and con- 
sultative services; (2) tn pro- 
vide In-servlce training to in- 
crease teacher competence in 
helping disabled learners; (3) to 
provide an effective counseling 
program for parents of children 



wltfi learalcs diaiultlesj <4)tt 
reclaim drop-outs by using the 
remedial and, flierapeuilc . ser«^ 
vices of the-rmtsr onda work-* 
stxudy ptiogranx,'-,w . . ' .{> . • 

. Attsordlcs to Dr.' lUchanl Zl, 
Short, Supeirintjendent of "Hl^ 
School DLst. ^07, director of the., 
program wUl be Dr. Thomas V, 
Telder. Dr. Telder, presently 
tn assistant pnjfessor oi educa-^ 
M.tlon at Northern Illinois imiveiwj 
' slty, I>sKalb, will assume ld3\ 
new duties early in August. , ^ 

The project application for Ae 
establishment; of ccie learning 
center was prepared by ihre« 
members of the Maliio Tbwnjship 
Hgh school fitaff: Nell Bennett, 
Jesse Carrott and Fred Swlnnex*- 
ton, who served as c^iairman of 
- the group. 



A federal grant of $364,890 
hjL3 been awarded Township High 
School Dlsu 207 to csuiblish a 
learning center for the dcvclop- 
, meat of reading; aod commirUca- . 
iloas potscQtlal^ according to E, 
Hoy McConnell. Park Ridge, 
Board of EducatioQ president, 

! ■ The proposal to Initiate ;he 
center was recently approved 
by the United States OJIflce of 
Education, The $364,890 grcni 
vrfJl fund the program for Its 
flrci year of oporation which 
\vlll begin September of 1967, 

Over a three-year period, as 
offldally sanctioned by the Of- 
fice of Education, the project 
vrtU provide a model program 
deslj?wid to prescrlbo and lu3> 
slsh correcdve and remedial 
tralnlxi£ for students experienc- 



ing all le\-cls of difScxilty In 
'rcudin^ andcom*Tunicaiioa,Scr>- 
Vices ra^Eplns froir. classroom 
help CO a complcui i^ulii-dis- 
dpiinary diii^^iosis v.l-l be of- 
' fercd public andparochiaJcchocl 
students of Maino Township* • 



'Tho major obTccdves of tlie 
program are; (1; to provide a 
successful model program, lv-12, 
for fumlshbig *rcmcdlatloii and ^ 
therapy, to children cxpcrieno ^ 
iflj any degree of rcadir^j and 
communication dl^^'* 'kilties, thru 
a miUti-disclpUnary dic^pwsifl, 
prescriptive teaching and con- 
sultative services: Q.) to pro- 
vide In-service tndring to in- 
crease teacher competence in 
helping disabled leamersj (3) 
provide an effective counseUng 
program for parents of childrezj 



with learning dlfilcultlca: (4) to 
reclaim drop-oua by'uclnj the . 
r^mcdlil end . therapeutic . scr^ 
vices of thc-ccntcr Gn;f a work- - 
jitudypro^rai?;, -., 

. According to Dr/ Richard Hp 
Short, Supcriiicczidcn: of Mi^h 
School EXst. 207, dirvictor of tlio . 
program will bo Dr, Thomas Y» 
Tddcr, Dr, Tclder, prcscady 
an asslsunc professor of cduca- , 
< tlon acNorrhcm IlUr.oLs univer- 
' sity, DoKalb, will assunu) bXs'v 
now duties early in Augusc, , ^ 

The project application for'iho 
establishment; of tho leamlr<; 
center vras prtcparcd by throo 
mcmJbcrs of dio Maine Township 
KL^ school staff: Neil Bcnnct:. 
Jesse Garroa awlFrcdSY/lcnop* 
ton« who sorvo^ chairman of 
-ihe group, \ 
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A $365,890 grant und«r Title j nish corrective and remedial 
III of the Elementary and] training for students experi- 
Secondary Education Act of | cncing all leveis of difficulty 
1965 was recently awarded I in reading and commumca- 
to the Maine township schools ■ tions. 
to establish learning centers | jhe program includes a 



in order to develop students' 
. reading and communications 
potential. 

Pennoyer school is one of 
five such centers for the 
Maine township schools. 
During a three year period 



counseling program for par- 
ents of children with learning 
difficulties, and a work-study 
program to reclaim drop- 
outs. In addition, in-service 
training is provided to in- 
crease teacher competence 



specialists on the staff ii> 
elude psychologiits, social 
workers, teacher consultants, 
learning disabilities teachers, 
and reading specialists. 

Supplementary medical 
professionals aisociatcd with 
the program include pedia- 
tricians, psychiatrists, neur- 
ologists, nurses, opthalmolo- 
gist and otolaryngolo^t. 

Tho Pennoyer gchool pro- 
gram began Nov. 2. 



the project, recently ap- | helping disabled students, 
proved by the United States I Dr. Thomas Telder, asst. \ 
Office of Education, will pro- 1 -^nf. of education, Northern | 
vide model programs de- Illinois university, Dr Kalb, • 
eigned to prescribe and fur» | directs Ihe program. Other 
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'•Establisibiedl Plei 



DES PLAINES- 

A diagnostic and remedial 
learning center wiU be estab- 
lished in Oes Plaines at South 
school in the next two to three 
weeks, as part of the Maine 
Township program for learning 
problems. 

The program is funded by the 
federal government under the 



Title 111 allotment, and is hand^ 
led through the state. 

District 62's commitment in 
the program is to supply part 
of the personnel to staff it. Three 
of the four teachers will come 
from the district. All will be 
reading specialists, one at the 
junior high level, the other three 
elementary. 



lliiiStSliiJ^iJ^S^^'^'^^j^j^in Ilotincul. and Is band' 
r The program f'^'idcd °y ^eiemeutary^^__________J 
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Dr. Thojnas V. Teldor, new 
director of Maino Township 
DiajiGostic Rcmcdinl Heading , 
Couter, has quaiifications, one of 
v;l))ch iDii;bt seem very impor- 
tant to parents of area students. 
He has three dauj[ihterft of his 
cnvn^ arjed 10, 12 ;wd 14. 

Dr. Telder arrived in August 
to fill the director's position oi 
lh<? newly funded Center, in 
v.'hich school districts of Maine 
Township will participate. 

•*As yet, thvi profiranv has not 
been set into operation." said 
Dr. Tclder, "But icr/alivo pians 
arc for a remedial learning cen- 
ter to bt» sot up in each district, 
.staffed with readint: specialist, 
elementary and j\uuor high 
teacher consultant, and a learn- 
ing disabilities teacher." 

Als'o plans arc for oxi<i diaijj- 
no.'itic center to be iocato.d at 
33 Prospect ave., Park RiJge. 
"Kcrc a .social worker would be 
en^ployed, an itinerant teachor, 
and a phsycologist,'* .stated Dr. 
Teldcr, '*.And medical profcs* 
siooais* services coidd be con- 
tracted, such as neurolofiist, 
pediatrician, psychiatrist,, and 
others." 

Vhc Center is not intended to 
tal^c over any ot the very fine 
.services already set up . in the 
di.striet», but is intt/ndci;} to svj)- 
plement existins pro^;rains, ae- 
cordittji to Dp. Tcldur. 

Students, recomme^ukd by the 
schools, would not b(! mentally 
retarded or low ability, but 
would have met with a lack of 
succes.s in leaniing. And with- 
out being able to read, or to 
read well, it's a bit difficutt to 
complete study requironcnts. 

"There are so many difficul- 
ties which arise due to reading 
problems, such as emotional 
instability and other social 
problems/' commented D r . 
Telder. 

Dr. Tclder was speech 
therapist for 7 year.s, coordina- 
tor for the speech departments 
in Grand Piapids school, eie- 
jpcntary school principal. 

Then he went back to school. 
He received a doctorate at 
Michigan State, and studied 
teacher education and human 
dftvelopnient. 

*'lt ha.s been estimated that 
6 per cent of students may need 
this help in remedial rcadmg." 
stated Telder, ^his is cor- 
rect, the number in ^Taine 
Township could run into 2,225.'' 

^'The basic concept of this 



center was considered two years 
ago," told Dr. Richard Short, 
superintendent of District 207. 
"To receive federal funds under 
the Title UI of bill, a project 
must be submitted which would 
be innovative, creative or ex- 
emplary." " 

"\Vc apj>lied for and received 
a planning? grant to probe this 
area in e<Uication in 15G6. Three 
school staff* members, one frov.i 
elementary District C2, two from 
high school District 207 v/cnt 
around the country to observe 
and get ideas.*' 

"TOcn we presented our con- 
cept, it consisted of 100 pages. 
It was accepted, and we were 
granted funds for a three year 
e.xpcrimenla! program. So thi.^ 
is au origins! plan." | 

School districts which sent ac- 1 
compaaying statements with tiie I 



grant application were Maine 
Township High School District 
207, Dcs Plaines Elementary 
School District 63, Eft.st Maine 
Ellemcntary School District 63, 
and Peneyor p;iom«»iilary School 
District ^(located south of the 
toUway on Cumberland). 

"Services f\re to be available 
to alj .«;tudents in Maine To^vn- 
ship, including parochial 
schools," said Dr. Short, 

The purpose of the program 
is defined by Dr. Short. "\Ve 
went to solve some of these 
learning problems early in the 
child's school career, so that he 
may acquire a different kind of 
education than would Ijo pos- 
sible if nothing wafi done. The 
longer a problem per.sists, the 
more problems we will have in 
providing an adequate educa- 
tion." 
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Dr. Thomas V. TeMer, new 
director of Maine Township 
Dlagnostle Ktmedlal Heading 
Center, has qualiflcatious^ one 
whicli ml^ht teem rery impor- 
tant to pirottts of area students. 
Ke bos three dausbters of his 
own, a:;ed 10, 22 and 14. 

I>r. Tclief inivtd in Acsnct 
to fill the director's po:itioa of 
the newly t^ztzt Center, in 
which cchool districts of Llaine 
Township wi2i participate, 

*'As yet, tise prosrara has not 
been set into operation/* said 
Dr. Telder, '*But tenativo plans 
CX6 for a remedial learnin:; cea- 
tcr to bo set vp in each dl^trfct^ 
staffed with rcadins specialist, 
elementary and Junior high 
teacher consultant, and a learn- 
ing disabiUties teacher." 

Also plans ere for one diag- 
nostic center to be located at 
33 Prospect eve.. Park Ridge. 
"Here a social worker would be 
employed, an itinerant teacher, 
and a phsycologist,** stated Dr. 
Telder, ''And medical profes- 
sionals' services could be con- 
tracted, such as' neurologist, 
pediatrician, psychiatrist, and 
others/* 

The Center is not intended to 
take over any of the very fine 
services already set up in the 
districts, but is intended to sup- 
plement existing programs, ac- 
eording to Dr. Telder. 

Students, recommended by the 
schools, would not be mentally 
retarded or low ability, but 
wovld have met with a lack of 
success in learning. And with* 



out being able to read, or to 
read well, it's a bit difficult to 
complete study requirements. 

'*There are so many difficul- 
ties which arise due to reading 
problems, such as emotional 
instability and other social 
problem^/' commented D r . 
Telder. 

Dr. Telder was a speech 
therapist for 7 years, coordina- 
tor for the speech departments 
4n Grand Rapids school, ele- 
mentary school principal. 

Then he went back to school. 
Ke received a doctorate at 
Michigan State, and studied 
teacher education and human 
development. 

*'U has been estimated that 
6 per cent of students may need 
this help in remedial reading/' 
stated Telder, "If this is cor- 
rect, the number in Maine 
Township rouJd run into 2.225,** 

*'The basic concept of this 
center was considered two years 
aso/* told Dr. Richard Short, 
superintendent of District 207. 
*'To receive federal funds under 
the Ti<ie III of bill, a project 
must be submitted which would 
be innovative, creative or ex- 
emplary.** 

"We applied for and received 
a planning grant to probe this 
area in education in 1966. Three 
school staff members, one from 
elementary District 62. two from 
high school District 207 went 
around the country to observe 
and get ideas." 

*'When we presented our con- 
cept, it consisted of 100 pages. 



l^ecney st & New EnclaiKl ave. 

It was accepted, and v^,.. 
granted fund* for a ihroe y* or 
I c^perimintal program So this 

s au -jnginal plan/' 
] Sch»ioI districts which !ii»nt ic ■ 
. Tompanyiog statementJ^ with the 
J ^rant application w«r^ Mairrc, 
, rounship High Sch.>ol District 
W7. Des Plames Kkmmtary 
; School District 62. \\is\ .Mjin^ ' 
, Elementary School District 63., 
Jnd Peneyor EJenK-nfary S. wmX I 
district Hocated south of the' 
olhvay on CumbeHandt. f 
The purpose of thr program 
s drfjncd by Dr Short "We 
Ai-Mt to sofve some of fh»*se 
« «r'iinj; prohlemK early In the 
fi'ld s srhuoj y*areer. so that he • 
ii.'v jicquiro a different kiml of, 
fduratton ihan woulft br ^.ns-! 
iibfe if nothing was done. Ti»o( 
ongpf a nrobU»m persiMc the; 
nore problem^ w^ wili biive in 
)rovlding an adequate educa- 
10a.*' 




t^^^i^^-y^-:^,^ ■ K^^^.^i^y^ *^:ir.^^;:;;v? /lip^T:^ r-St^ " -^v^^ ■ : 
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Dr. Thomos V. Teldcr, (center), director of Maine Township's Diagnostic and 
Rcrnedi6l Leofnlng Centers, hoids a typical sfoff meeting at centers offices, 
33 S, prospect avc., Pork Ridge. The centers, operating under o Title HI ESEA 
grant, hove helped many children in school Districts^ 62, 63^ 79 and 207. 
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Di agnostic and Remedial 

Learning Center Begins 



The Maine Township Diagnos- 
tic and Remedial learning cen- 
ter, administered by Township 
High School Dist. 207, is rapidly 
beginning to fuUiH the needs of 
the young people of Maine town- 
ship. 

Located at 33 S. Prospect 
ave., Park Ridge, the center, 
which serves both public and 
non-public schools, has been 
busy since August, 1967, de- 
veloping its role within the edu> 
cational structure of the com- 
munity. 

k The center intends to provide 
educational, diagnostic and re> 
medial services to selected stu- 
dents in Maine township who 



f fe so handicapped by their in- 
ibility to make use of com- 
inunications slcills, particularly 
Heading and writing skills, that 
their school experience becomes 
one of frustration and failure. 

This project provides innova- 
tive and exemplary educational 
services as outlined by Title III 
of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education-act (P.L.89-10), 
which granted the district $364,- 
890 for the first year's opera- 
tion. 

According to Dr. Richard K. 
Short, superintendent of schools 
for Dist. 207. this Title HI Pro- 
posal limits its prciH'ani to 



•'models" within school sys- 
tems. 

Therefore, only a relatively 
small number of students within 
a school district may be served 
directly in selected "model 
schools." 

Federal funds will be 
gradually phased out after 
a three-year period of time, 
.andJocal-sthool districts, if . 
they so desire, may then de- 
velop parts of the model 
programs which have 
proven successful and may 
continue the programs with 
local school district financ- 
ing. 

In the spring of 1966, a plan- 



ning grant of $22,629 was 
awarded to the high school dis- 
trict, and a planaing cummittee 
was employed that summer to 
prepare the project application. 

Members included: Fred G. 
Swlnnerton, Jesse Garrott and 
Neil Bennett. 

Some time was spent inj 
traveling to observe outstanding 
hospital, community, public 
school and university programs 
designed for children with read- 
ing and communication prob- ^ 
lems. 

The planning committee 
learned that there are large 
communication gaps be- 
tween the medical and edu- 
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catlona] professions' under- 
standing of children with 
learning problems. A school 
program which brought in 
medical and university spe- 
cialists for intense interac- 
tion wa8 needed. 
To accomplish this, the plan- 
ning committee, in cooperation 
with local school administrators, 
public service agencies^ univer- 
sity consultants, the office of the 
Cook County Superintendent of 
Schools and the office of the 
Illinois Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, prepared an appll- 
cation which was approved and 
funded by the Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, D.C. 



The Title III program has 
been developed to establish the 
following educational service for 
Maine township: 

1. A clarification of the extent 
and types of reading and com- 
munication problems among 
Maine township children ages 
4 through 21. 

2. Cooperation by the township's 
public and private school ad 
ministrators in the discussion 
and solutions. of common prob- 
lerns associated with under- 
acliievers. 

3. Cooperation among the fields 
of education, psychology, and 
'medicine in the interest of 

seeking out ' solutions for the 



problems of school failure. 
i. Provision for innovative and 
exemplary diagnostic and re- 
medial school programs which 
will be observed by other 
communities. 

5. Exploration of the possibili- 
ties of an expa.nded work- 
study and job training pro- 
gram for potential or actual 
dron-outs through an in- 
creased involvement of com- 
munity resources. 

6. Planning for necessary cur- 
riculum changes. 

7. Provision for in-service 
training for teachers and for 
parent counseling. 



It is for children with special 
problems and their parent^ and 
teachers that the Maine Town- 
ship Diagnostic and Remedial 
Learning center has been es- 
tablished ... to provide equal 
educational opportunities to all 
children, remembering that 
equality is not achieved by pro- 
viding identical school pro- 
grams for all children, but 
rather by making .available 
through special teaching pro- 
cedures and curriculum content, 
the needed adjustments that 
will enable any child with an 
unusual problem to work toward 
his potentialities at his own 
pace. _ 



aine's Remedial Centers 
Comtiiniiie Aid to Stmdeiit ' 



The riagnosUc and Remedial 
Learnin^I Centers for Maine 
Township, sponsored by Town- 
ship high school District 207 and 
operating under a Title III 
ESEA grant, are well into the 
second year of meeting the 
needs of youngsters in the 
Maine Township area having 
learning problem^. 

The Centers, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas V. Telder, 
are designed to identify the stu- 
dents working below capacity, 
diagnose the problems limiting 
their achievement, and pre- 
scribe remedial work to bring 
them up to their potential. Serv- 
ices ranging from special class- 
room help to complete multi- 
disciplinary diagnosis is offered 
all public and parochial students 
in the township. 

Remedial Learning Centers 
hmve been set up at Maine 
South high school and at cer- 
tain "pilot" schools in each of 
the three participating elemen- 
tary school districts (Districts 
62, 63, and 79.) These remedial 
centers are staffed by teacher 
consultants, reading specialists 
and learning disabilities teach 
ers. 

At South school in Des 
Plaines, the "pilot" school for 
District 62, Rose Peeh is the 
center^s teacher corisultant; 
Jean Callaghan.is tho learning 
disabilities teacher; and Janet 
Pigman in the reading special- 
ist. Rcbert Jacobsen is the 
teacher consultant at Iroquois 
Junlov high school in District 
62. 

At the Pennoyer school in Dis- 
trict 79, Margaret Perez is the 
reading specialist assigned to 
the Remedial Learning Center 
there; Suzanne Sieger is the 
teacher consultant, and Anne 
Finger is the learning disabil- 
ities teacher. 

At the Mark Twain school's 
Remedial Learning Center in 
District 63, Judith Graham is 
the teacher consultant. Work- 
ing with her are Jean Roth- 
baumf language specialist, and 
Shirley Schechtman. learning 
disabilities teacher Jfary K. 
Newman is the Junicr high 
school teacher consuUant at 
East Maine Junior high school. 
' The Remedial Learning Cen- 
ter at Maine South high school 
has three reading specialists 
working with Dou Wixted, teach- 
er consultant, They are: Laura 



Johnson, Mario Campanaro and 
Richard Dcrvin. 

In addition to the Remedial 
Learning Centers at the *'pilot" 
schools, there is a Diagnostic 
Center located at 33 S. Pros- 
pect ave., Park Ridge. Directed 
by Dr. Telder, it is staffed 
with a social worker, itinerant 
tearher,. psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist. Here, the student 
with a more complex learning 
disabilities problem can be pro- 
vided with a comprehensive, 
multi-disciplinary diagnosis for 
a more extensive evaluation. 

Personnel of the Diagnostic 
and Remedial Learning Centers 
provide in-service training to 



teachers and other educational 
personnel to make them more 
able to recognize and work with 
the child having learning diffi- 
culties. .The centers also pro- 
vide an information and advis- 
ory service for parents, to in- 
sure their understanding and re- 
ceive their cooperation in aid- 
ing the child with .learning dis- 
abilities. 

Another function of the cen- 
ters is to identify and provide 
remedial work to help reclaim 
the potential dropout who al- 
most ic variably has teaming 
difficulty in communication 
skills. 



Diagnostic. Center 
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Fnlfillmg Needs;' 



THE MAINE Township Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Learning 
Center, administered by High 
School Dist* 207, is rapidly be- 



Title. 



Paremts 
To 



Parents oi children a tendmg 
the Title nl program in Dist. 
62 South school and Iroquois 
junior high school, DCS P ames 
are invited to an iif<"^.'"f 
meeting Thursday evenmg, Feb. 

^hrme'cUng wiU be held at 
the Maine Township DiagnosUe 
,and Remedial Learning ceiiter. 
33 S. Prospect ave.. Park Ridge. 
' At this meeting the par- 
ents will see ths movie, 
, ..\vhy Billy Couldn't 
Learn.' and meet thtii- 
, child's teacher, as well as 
the parents of other chilrtren 
in the program. 
■ There wUl be an opportunity 
to ask quesUons about tho 
child's involvement n the pro- 
gram, the type of v.ork that is 
being done, and iiow this wow 
• is expected to aid the child in 
his regular classroom perform- 
!ance. 



ginning to fulfill the needs of ^ 
the young ^ people ^ of Maine " 

" Township. ' 

Located at 33 S. Prospect 
ave,, Park Ridge, the center 

. serves both public and non- 

■ public schools. 

This project provides innova- 
tive and exemplary education- 

■ al services as* outlined by Title . 
ni of the Elementary and Sec- . 
ondary Education Act, which 
granted Dist. 207, $364,690 for 

■ the first year's operation. 

Dr. Thomas V. Telder, for- 
. merly a professor of educa- 
tion at Northern Illinois Uni- 
,. versity is project director. 
■ According to Dr. Richard 

■ Short, superintendent of schools 
for Dist, 207, this Title III pro- 
posal limits its program to 

. "models" within school sys- . 
tems. 

Therefore, ., only a relatively _ 
small number of students with- 
in a school district may be ' 
served directly i n selected . ■ 
"model schools," 

HOWEVER, all schoo'^ in ■ 
Maine Township, both public 
and private, will benefit through 
their evaluation and observa- 
tion of Title III activities within 
the model schools, he said. 

The Title III program was 
begun' in 1967 to establish the 

■ following educational services 
for Maine Township; 

1, A clarification of the ex- 
tent and iy^cs of reading and 
, ■ tent and types of reading 
-and communicntion problems 
, among Maine Township child- 
ren (ages 4-2i). 
2. Cooperation by the town- 
shipJa public and private school 
.administrators' in the' discus- 
.slon and solutions of common 
problems associated with un^ 
derachievera. 

. 3, Cooperation among the 
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Now In Session 



Remedial Center 
Summer Workshop 




Jonet Pigmon (extreme left) and Jean Conaghon 
(standing), members of the Diognostic ond Remedial 
Learning Center staff, working wtth Maine Township 
teachers Ursula Harvey, Karen Chopek ond Barbara 
Knight, in developing techniques and moteriols for 
helping children with reading and communications 
difficulties* 



A selected jproup of 48 ele- 
mentary, jimior hjph, and sen- 
ior high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators are attending; a 
summer workshop conducted by 
the Maine Township Diagnostic 
and Remedial LeaTning center, 
under the direction of Dr. Thorn-, 
as V. Teldcr. 

The workshop at Iroquois 
Junior high school, started mid- 
June and continues until July 

The Maine TownshiiJ Diagnos- 
tic and Reniedial Learning cen- 
ter, 33 S. Trospect in Park 
Ridge, is set up to provide in- 
novative and exemplary educa- 
tional services as outlined by 
Title HI of tlie Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It is 
administered by Township higls 
school district 207, under Dr. 
Richard K. Short, superinten- 
dent of schools. 

At the workshop, meeting at 
Iroquois Junior high school, 



members of the center's staff 
work with teachers in develop- 
ing inslructionai techniques and; 
curriculum njaterials for use 
witJi students with reading and 
communkatiou difficulties. 

Pupil Failiues 

Workshop teachers are olso; 
becoming acquainted witli the! 
causes of pupil faihu'es and the 
necessity for early educational | 
remediation. 

A ^roup of school adminislra- 
tors are working with teachers 
and children during the summer 
to gain more experience with 
the learning problems of chil- 
dren and the educational modi- 
fications which these problems 
require. 

Neil Bennett, work^liop co-or- 
dinalor, and the staH of the Di- 
agnostic and Uomedial Leaniing 
center are providing leadership 
in the administration of this 
summer training program. 
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New Teaching Methoc 

N'Uss janer Plgman is shomi icadfir.g WulcJrer: of ilic TUle iH 
proTam ar South' eiemeur.r\" sdiool^ ParcuJc of chtUiren auc.':t.ii:r: 
dve'Tick Ul pjfjgra^n in Wsuict 62 at Soui.h r^cnooi aisd iro<;;tui:> 
Junior Higii scJiool are inviicd lo meet Feb. 8 p,:n„ at JJ^s:^ 
Maine Towiisiiip Oiatjnosdic aiiu Remedial l^^aming ccnier, ^^ 
r>i\">spect ave.. Park Ridije. Parents will see the movie, Wr.y 
DiUy Couldii't Lcan\/' and meet tl\eir child's teacher. Ihcrcs-^ali 
he a question period* 
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j Slow: Read 
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A 5e!w?t in^oup of «^(^ olcinori. inlercstovJ in lar?:cr markcU imd. The Maine To-jrn,%h ip j 
I fary* junior hiph, ftml i^onior o'fcrod by .stflndard texts. fichool di.stricb ftrc jo/oviriin^i j 



Hri*;ik Fnllure Pxitl^rn 
'Jhc 
dcfiifir.otl tu 



; hi?h Rchfyil trachcrs and .fnl 
I miiMstrntnrs frinn \ho nnrlh- 
j wcsl nrhurbs arc wrukin^; h;,rd 
I lhl5 summer to brins f,Io\v 
j renders into the cd\icaUon3l 
I process. 

; The ti»^»cher5 nrvd ndministra- 
Ilnr5 nrc fttlcpiding a fepccinl 
-workshop run hy t]ie M«ino 
jTnwnsitiu Dia^'nnslie r\rn\ Uv- 
■I nvrflinl UmrninR c' ni. r. ^^ S. 
1 Pro^pocl ft v.. Park liulfi.- Pivc 
; mnriiii'iUS a wwk ff*r 5ix v.-rc^.s 
I the participants plan mid 

creiitf new curriniium n\y 

proaohes nnd rn;i'crials l«»r 
' stmlenls ncwlinfl re;nodial c<iu- 
j calinn. 

I ■ At a spccUr*brinR and braj:" 
: session week llie workshop clnsscs," he said. 



nop pro^;rarrt i.s 
ivc f\ sTiinU proup 



mnncy for materisLa, Tvv..rhckn! 
hr u-;rrl jipciln r.oxi year. ^ 

yxiwlM by Tltlo HI .. j 
Money inr tho wOi-{.>"K'>p [ 



ihc know-iiow ond tiiriO to corner from TiMo IJI of KJc- 

cre«to .spccini itiatcna'.s which mont?,]-; sn^i Scco.idary ^Iduca- j 

will break Uio fnUure pattern of tion act f;ir.:3s vh'.ch iKr/;.'.:cJ 

5low students. the di;i,?ru}siic ajnt^^r Jo L^;::n] 

Thomi<^ Tcldcr,^ director of lant yuiir. TiU.-i III ^v;;•.^U) 

the cfJit'-T :,pki!isoria;; the Kum- provide cc^d rr.oti^.-y :or pil-iit 

mer wni kshop, boUcvo.s tbo prot^ramr., the s'.iccir.v- which, 

cla^jTOom . tf'Jichcr .'ippronch it is l)0'K*d, wiJi convince local 

the key. "Too many cut nciilu/n diclricts tu fer.-:^ iheir own. 



pro;?rams are designed on a 
general Icvol for u Vrbolc 
district. Jr 'his workshop vro 
ktt^ 



"Teachers hr.vo Icaj; felt th^: 
need for time to develop :;pc<:i.'tl 
matcriuls," B-'nnei, <uid. ',"'V\}.' 



' gro^ips .ih fired soma of thdr 
I ideas. "The results have been 
! fantnslic.'" s«iid Neil Bennet, 
; workshop dw Dctor. 



are leif £f;achorB dwipn arc fjnallv uivln,?. Ih-m Uint 
specific progr.ims for their time. Sep tcroh.cr riiouid bo very. 

exciting u):en thcir-o people 
back to tb<iir achcols." 
Tho workshop U held' at the' 



; Ni:w Approaches 

= Sonic had fir.vc loped entirely . - . 

new appfoai:hes to teaching slides used for advanced sci- 
sentcnct? con.'ft ruction, he said, ^"^e cl.-^rscs, editing; them for 
many o: ihem featuring mu- video i.tpc representation, and 
tcriaU that can be iir.tcned to adaptin,'? scripts to c>:cludo 
or .sri'ii v*ictf>riany. The Jistciv scientific )HTgoD. 
infi lihi ary, for iasiancc, allows Another ^-proup of adminlstra- 
i a slwvlL'iil who has difficulty tors ^vo^]c,^ one day with 
; veadinf, assipned material to jjo problem studeiiLs, (he next with 
j to I ho spccini L«pe Jibrary and workshop leflcbera. 
MiRlcJ^ to an abridged version. i>„i„ "R.^v^^cn^ ' ■ ' ' 

1 This approach can often ,.«.v. . ' 
.rekindle the interest -of a v» hat aro you doing for the 
j stndeni vhii has become dis- ^}^^ ^^'^^^^ yesterday/' 
: enchanted with sUuidard cur- tney acic. ^ ■ * 

' ricuiums end their heavy cm^ rev:r.<;lnj:. iidmijiistrator 

phasis on reading and \vrjlinfj nnd teacher roles^ the workshop 
gjtills. leaders hope to expand both 

Such n^aterials arc time-eon- gi*o'fPs' sensitivity to tbe:jslow, 
sumins to prepare, however, student, .'^ " ■■■ 

and s(jldom attr&ct the interest Bcnnet said tho workshop will 
of educMionftl Rupp'.y houses cost J:i'i,0O<). Teachers are paid 

regular f.uraracr v/ag^s to at- 



Ccnerates Excitcntcnt 
TliC approach has nencrnlcd 
considerable excitement nmon?; IroquoU Junior high school ia ij 
par{irip/(nt5. Ono hi^^h school Dtia 'Plaincs . snd runs iroaiii 
science teacher i.s deeply In- 1 June 17 July : ■ 
volvcd in. selecting .special 




Area Educators Take Part 
In Remedial Workshop 

A group of 48 elementary junior and senior high school teachers 
and administrators are currently attending a summer workshop 
conducted by the Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Learning 
Center in Iroquois Junior high in Des Plaines under direction of Dr. 
Thomas* V. Telder. 

The workshop, will continue' . the Elementary and Secondary 
until July 26. Education Act. It is admlnlster- 

The Maine Township Center, 33 *ed by Maine Township high school 
S. Prospect, in Park Ridge, Is set District 207, under Dr. Richard 
un to provide innovative educa- r. Short, superintendent, 
tional services as outlined by the 

'ederal government Title HI of . 
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■SloW' Readers 

Mo Education SysteniK-i 



A Micrt i?roup of 4» rlt?meft« 
tery, jimior high, unrt ^inior 
hit;)) Khon] irnchers and ml- 
mii'isii'fltors frpu' !h*» north- 
wrM hiibnrbs arc v i«/kinx hard 
this Kitmmcr to bring slow 
readers Into the educational 
process. 

The tpflchcrs and adminlstra* 
tors nro allendin'g a special 
workshop run by the Mai no 
TpwnriMp DiaRfiasllc nnrt Bo* 
mcflinl l/»arninR ciiur. M S. 
Pro*i;>ccl t\\\, P;irk Kidj;*- Five 
mhniinf;^ a week f"r six wi-oK.s 
Ihc participants plan und 
create new currirnlurn jtp» 
preaches nnd mnteriiils u»r 
studenU ncedinj^ remedial cdu* 
'at ion. 

At a special "bring and braR** 
session last week the workshop 
grotips shared some of their 
ideas. "The results have beeti 
fantastic/.' said Neil Bennet, ' 
workshop director. * . 

New Approaches 
Some had riovclopcfl^ntirely 
sew approaches to teacfung 
sentence construction, he ^aid, 
many of them featuring, ma- 
terials thnl con be lu^tenc^ to 
or ficeM plctorially. The listen- 
ing lihniry, for iastancc, allows 
a sttidcul who has .filifficulty < 
reading assignod material to go 
to the special tape librai^ and 
listen (0 an abriuged vcrnoo. 

This approach can often 
i rekindle (he interest of a 
I student who has become dls- 
chchantcd wiih stiindard ciir-; 
ricuhims and their heavy em* 
phuhis on reading aiid writing 
skills. 

Such n)aleri8]s are tin)6<oi>. 
.Buniing*to prepare, however, 
and seldom attract the interest 
of educational supply houses 



Interested In ^ar^er markets 
offered by standard texts. 

Krriilc FMUxrt ratlem 
The 'w:1:miop propam is 
designed to give a small ftroup 
of teachers end adminlstrator-s 
the know-how und (imo to 
create ^pcc);il materials which 
will break (he failure pattern of 
slow sludenls. 

Thomas Teldcr, director of 
tb^ center ^ponr-ormg the sum- 
mer worksh'&p, believes tho 
classroom tc;ichcr approach Li 
the key. "Too many curricuJum 
programs .^rc designed on a 
genera 1 k* vol for a whole 
diatricl, In this workshop we 
arc lotting teachers design 
specific progiomc for thoir 
classes/* he suid. « 

Generates Excitement 
The approach has generated 
considerable excitement among 
participants. One high school 
science teacher la deeply In* 
volvcd In. selecting special 
slides used for advanced sci* 
eoce clnr^ses, editing them for 
video tape representation, aM 
adapting scripts to exclude 
scientific Jargon* * 

Another group of adminlatra* 
tors v/ork3 one day with 
problem students, the next with 
workshop teachers. 

Roles Reverseil / *' 
**What are you doing for the 
kids wo taught ye&torday/' 
theyask, '"'^ 
By reversing administrator 
and teacher rohbs, the workshop 
leaders hope to expand both 
groups* sensitivity to the alow 
student. . ^ 

Bennet said tha workshop wUl 
cost KAfiM. Teachers are paid 
regular summer wages to at* 



tend. The Maine TowTishlp 
school districts arc providing 
money for materials, ^iuchon 
bo u-'H again next year. 

I^uodfd by TlUe 2U 
Money for the wcrksh<^p 
comes from Titlo m c.f ilJo- 
mcntory and JTocondnr/ JrXuca* 
tion set fcmi^ which aiiowcd | 
the diagno-Uic ccnt^ir to b^;;:ia 
last yc.ir. TiiJc Iff fiLv.U 
provide seed niwey iot pOc; 
programs, tho socciw of w.*jich, 
it is hopedp will oo&vdnco. local 
districts to fund their own. 

"teachers hoyo long felt Uie 
need for time to devetop special 
moterials." Bcanet said. 'Vq 
are finally giving them . thiit 
time. Seplembcf fiould bo very 
exciting whco these people 
back to tbcir sctiools/' 

The workshop Is held at the 
Iroquois Junior high school In 
Des ' Plaincs and ruzu from 
Judo X7 to July • . *. -a . 



^"^""^r Workslioo 
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ijldren 

With Learning Problems 



Editors Note: This .Ttiile is 
the second article of a -;eri<*s of 
three thai are appearin?^ in ihc 
TJMES lr> bifom our cithcii5 
of the programs an(^ utilization 
of 'roquols Junior hiflh school, 
Maple and Touhy aves:, l>es 
riairtcs, during? the summer 
HiOHths. The thirxl and last arti- 
cle will oppcar In Thursday's 
TIMES. 

by Carmen Knoblock 

The child with learning <!if» 
fic'.tUies will now have av:jii.iblc 
curriculum for his specific learn- 
in^' problems due to the study 
of l\ MaiDc Township area 



W hrvc y\^\ com* 

.SIX w( .'k summer vvosk- 
Oui') iv l ofainiF Jr. hip.h school, 

*r;!< • 'in^'isor • workshop \vu>i 
JsrJ^.'|^ 'p'fJ ihe Maine Town- 
si.iTi r»:.!''Mos{ic am! Remedial 
center. ^3 S, Pro.spoct, Park 
Bif!£*e. \va<s made possibl*? by the 
r WW- 1 1 1 pro," ram which w a s 
iniliak'd early last year by a 
fedora! 'ir.iot. 

All of ihe workshop partiei- 
't'ants have !>'jt»n ptnnnmkr, svrii. 
ifij^, adaptiti.^. and crealifaj^ new 
t'lirriciiltuij for the child that 
J:.t; become disillusioned with 
the .st.'in<hird curriculrun and has 



{■•^iicd 10 arJ^ieve success in it. 

The childrrn with learninR tlif* 
fit'.iUies arc those who are ha v. 
inft problems with rea<!in|j and 
lancitago problems. This new 
material will help those havinj* 
these difficullics from kinder- 
garten through I2th grade, 

Neil Bennett, flirccior of the 
summer workshop, and assisted 
by Don \Vi\tcd, and Bob Jaco»? 
sen, is hopeful that not just 
the^e 54 teachers will know how 
to deal with thesc' children, bui 
thai cvoniunlly all teachers wilJ 
attuned to the chijd with 
learnin)? difficulties and We 
trained to help them. 

The work.'^hop, costing $34,000 
has long been needed to de* 
velop special material for chil- 
dren with teaming problems, 
which- do not get that extra 
needed attention nine months of 
the year. 

All of !S>c. participants re* 
ccivcd summer salaries and 
have found that the workshop 
has beeo very fruitiul In prn- 
ducinj; new ideas, and ap- 
proaelics to help this particular 
child who is in the minority in 

^Uuat;> tui lUe^ work .shop was 
supplied by Title III of Klemeh- 
taf'y and Secondary Education 
act funds which allowed the 
Maine Township Diagnostic and 
Kern edi at center in Pork Ridge, 
to begin last fall. 

Title HI program was initialed 
and born from a "Reading and 
C 0 m m uni ca 1 iou " p ropos al by 
three Maine township teachers 
in District 207 a few years ago. 
The proposal was approved by 
the .superintendent and a.ssistant 
superintendent of District 207. It 
then went to Washington where 
money was provided for a study 
to be taken on a nation wide 
seale" of other children with 
learning problems in various 
cities and suburbs. Finally, a 
grant was obtained and Title 
JU program was launched. 

Title in program, which just 
ended its first year in action, 
hap two more years to go xjndcr 
the federal grant, and thrn it 
wil! be up to the ,t:ixpayers to 
siipiJort or to reject it. 

Thr sut»iner workshop of Title 
in program^ in conjunction with 
the Maine Township Diagnostic 
and Itemed! ai center, is provid' 
ing strong and sound help foi 
(hose children who have needed 
the same attenUon as the chU* 
dren who do not have learning 
pcoblems. 

The third and last article will 
deal with Title 1 summer pvo^ 
gram which is vorklng with 
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. TEACHERS WORK at creating c:rricv'I:tri fnr >c!tctjj', J>.5Ji. ?ni\Var\* Kay Kelly, also 

"chtWren vdth learning dlfficujdcs Uuriiij.^ I iO. nt' .fni-n i^iu ccjiijr. Nt;) i.ciinett is Jitvcior of 

program at Iroquois - school tlus sunui-.^ r. At tiic scs^icnr* iV.c ct'^ier 15 lo jioU 3! Park 

table are (left) Janet Sa tor, Dtst, 62: Bob J.: '^li- JUJv .ir..' -r\c s chi.'iiron Iroir .lil \binc Towii" 

son, Title 111 (center) staff mcnbuT; Uiida ^'?M> 5-:h.v>!^^ (! Sims. pf 010,) 





« studont at ifie sdiool thU nummer, under ti^e lid* ill pw^ram 
funded by lederal «:r3-nt» TeAcho.r$ ans scrdns; up spssdal currt-- 
cuiwn ior cbilrfi*en vvtdi kamj^g dijfaculilc?^ "nicy wUtoe niany: 
moAnS' lind Im^Jrovlse new way^s of preswitin^ material OriKtltfi^' 
•who l9 «l50 president of Des Plalnes Ed ucittion. Msocla^tion, i*'' 
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nCKWICX NEWSPAPEHS —Thursday, October 31, 1968 

^■^aime Eeinnediat Center 
egins Second Year 

The Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Centers of Maine Town- 
ship, sponsored by 'High School District 207 and operating under 
a Title niESEA grant, are beginning the second year of operation. 
A Dist. 207 release tliis week explained the operation. 

The centers, under direction of Dr. Thomas V. Telder, are de- 
signed to identiiy students work- 
ing below capacity, diagnose 
problems limiting achievement, 
and prescribe remedial work to 
bring tliem up to potential. 

Services ranging from special 
classroom help to complete 
diagnosis is offered all public 
and parochial students in the 
(ownship. 

Remedb.l Learning Centers 
have been set up in Maine South 
and at certain pilot schools in 
each of the three participating 
elementary school districts. The 



Area Educators Take Fart 
In Remedial Workshop 

A group of 48 elementary junior and senior high school teachers 
and administrators are currently attending a summer workshop 
conducted by the Maine Township Diagnostic and Remedial Learning 
Center In Iroquois Junior high In Des Plaines under direction of Dr. 
Thomas V. Telder. 



The workshop, will continue* 
until July 26. 

The Maine Township Center, 33 
S. Prospect, In Park Ridge, Is set 
•up to provide innovative educa- 
tional services as outlined by the 
federal government Title III of 



the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. It Is administer- 
*ed by Maine Township high school 
District 207, under Dr. Richard 
R. Short, superintendent. 



cfnters are staffed by teacher 
consultar reading specialists . 
aid lear-.ing disabilities teach-* 
e:s. 

The center in South has Uiree 
reading specialists working with 
Don Wixted, teacher consultant. 
They are Mrs. Laura Johnson, 
Mario Campanaro and Richard 
Derv.in. 

A diagnostic center located 
in 33 S. Prospect, Park Ridge, 
directed by Dr. Telder, it is 
staffed with a social worker, 
itinerant teacher, psychologist 
■and psychiatrist. Tlie student with 
a more complex learning dis- 
abilities problem may be diag- 
nosed in the center. 

Personnel of the diagnostic 
ai d remedial learning centers 
provide in-service training to 
teachers and other educational 
personnel to make tliem more 
able to recognize and work with 
the child having learning diffi- 
culties. The centers also pro- 
vide an information and advisory 
service for parents to insure 
understanding and receive co- 
operation in aiding the child. 
Another function of the centers 
. is to identify and provide remed- 
ial work to help reclaim the po- 
tential dropout who aften has 
learning- difficulty in communi- 
cation skills. 



Masne's Remedi 
tmue Aid to 



Listers 



Coin* 



The Diagnostic and Remedial 
Learning Centers for Maine 
Township, sponsored by Town- 
ship high school District 207 and 
operating under a Title III 
ESEA grant, are well into the 
second year of meeting the 
necd5 of youngsters in the 
Maine Towjiship area having 
learning problems. 

The Centers, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas V. Telder, 
are designed to identify the stu- 
dents working bdow capacity, 
diagjiose the problems limiting 
their achievement, and pre* 
scribe rojncdial work to bring 
them up to iheir potiintial. Serv- 
ices ranfiing from special class- 
room help to complete multi- 
disciplinary diagnosis is offered 
all public nod paroehial students 
in the to\\'nship. 

Kemcdia] teaming Centers 
have been set up at Maine 
South high school and at eer-i 
tain "pilot" schools io each of 
the three participating elemen< 
lary sehool districts (Districts 
62, 63, and 79.) These remedial 
centers are staffed by teacher 
consultants, reading specialists 
and learning disabilities teach- 
ers. 

At South school In Des 
Plaiocs. the ''pilot" school for 
District 62, Rose Pecb is the 
center's teacher consultant; 
Jean Callaghan is the learning 
disabilities teacher; and Janet 
Pigman is tlie reading special 
ist. Robert Jacobsen is the 
teacher consultant at Iroquois 
Junior high school in District 
62. 

At the Peunoyer school in Dis- 
trict 7$, Margaret Perez is the 
reading specialist assigned to 
the Remedial Learning Center 
there; Suzanne Sieger is the 
teacher consultant, and Anne 
Finger is the learning disabil 
aties teacher. 

At the Mark Twain school's 
Remedial Learning Center in 
District 63, Judith Graham is 
the teacher consultant. Work- 
Jng with her are Jean Both- 
baum, language specialist, and 
Shirley Schechtman, learning 
disabilities teacher. Mary K 
Newman is the J^unior high 
•school teacher consultant at 
East Maine Junior high school. 

The Remedial Learning 'Cen- 
ter at Maine South high school 
has three reading specialists 
working with Don Wixted, teach- 
er consultant. They arc: Laura i 



Hit 



Johnson, Mario Campanaro and 
Richard Dervio. 

In addition :o the Remedial 
Lcanjing Centers at the ''pilot" 
schools, there is a Diognostie 
Center located at 33 S, Pros- 
pect ave„ Park Ridge, Dirtjcted 
by Dr. Telder, it is staffed 
with a social worker, itinerant 
teacher, psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist. Here, ilje stud(*nt 
with a more complex learning 
disabilities problem can be pro- 
vided with a comprehensive, 
muUi-disciplinary diagnosis for 
a more cxteoAive* ovflhiation. 

Personnel of the Diagnostic 
and Remedial Learning Centers 
provide in-service training to 



teachers and other educational 
IpersoDDel to make them more 
able to recognize and work with 
tho child having learning diffi- 
culties. The ccjjterst also pro- 
vide an ioformation and advis- 
jOry service for parents, to in- 
{ sure their understanding and re- 
1 ccive their cooporalion in aid- 
I ing the child with learning dis- 
abilities. 

Another function of the cen- 
ters is to idf.ntiSy aod provide 
remedial work to help' reclaim 
the jwtonlial dropout who al- 
mo.st invariably has learning 
difficulty in communicatioJi 
skills. 





V. 



i 



, ........ . . , ^ 



Dr. Thomas V. Telder, (center), director of Molne Town5h}p's Diagnostic and 
Remedial Leorning Centers, holds a typical stoff meeting at centers offices, 
. 5. Prospect ave,. Pork Ridae. The centers, operating under a Title III ESEA 
grant, hove helped many children in school Districts, 62, 63, 79 and 207 
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10 txpiain irne 
111 Program To 
South School PTA 



South school PTA will present 
a unique program describins the 
Maine Township Title III pro* 
gram Tuesday, Feb. 18, 8 p.m. 
in South school's multi-purpose 
room, Everett and Cora sts. 

Title in is a three-year Fed- 
eral grant program to educa- 
tion In learning problems. It 
has been in existence for two 
yeafs in Maine Township and 
South school was selected as a 
pilot school in this endeavor. 

Children selected for Title III 
are those who have difficulties 
in one or several subjects no- 
ticed by the teacher under nor- 
mal classroom conditions. Both 
parents and teachers have found 
the program highly* beneficial 
during the past two years. It 
is hoped that the aid to teach- 1 
ers that this program affords 
and the demo*'' •'•ation of tech- 
niques will encourage area 
schools to set up similar pro- 
grams financed by their parti- 
cular school districts. 

Mrs. Hose Pcch, Miss Janet 
Pigman, Miss Anne Fingor and 
Mrs. Lucy Hay^vard» all mem- 
bers of Maine Township Title 
III Center staff will conduct the 
PTA program. A demonstration 
of special materials used in the 
program and slides prepared by 
the Center's staff will be shown. 
The Integration of information, 
materials and methods into the 



classroom curriculum will be 
discussed. 

Parent groups have been an 
integral . part of the Learning 
Center Program and informa* 
tion concerning development in 
this area will- be presented. A 
discussion of the future develop- 
ment will conclude the program 
with time being allowed for par- 
ents and teachers to ask ques* 
tions they might have concern* 
ing Title III. 

Feb. IS also is Founders Day 
for the PTA. Honored guests 
at the meeting wlU be South 
school's past PTA presidents. A 
brief business session will be 
held, and the nominating com- 
mittee will report on the election 
of PTA officers for the 1969-70 
school year. 

Tuesday evening's meeting 
will begin with colors presented 
by Webelo Den 2. Frank Pintz 
will play the Star Spangled Ban* 
ner on the accordion, and moth* 
ers of fifth grade students will 
serve refreshments at the close 
of the meeting. 



Kegretting yesterday and 
fearing tomorrow will get ua 
noplace, today. 

Our word '^Kernel" comes 
from **Canis" meaning dog, as 
grains of com often looked like 
the tqeth'of puppies. * 
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uaSiana educafoifs^ 
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, SIX LOUrsrANA educators 
.. visited the Maine Township 
Dla^ostfc and UemcdinI 
' Learning Center. 33 S. lYos- 

■ pert, rnrk Ridge, recenl'y 
to Icnrn first h-md of t?ie 
funrtions ot Che T,U[c in 
Center nnd the progress nnd 
stJcccss which this federally 

, funded project has had In 
^ Ihc community. 

; The center, under the 
_ direction of Dr, Thomas 

■ T e I d c r, h:vd been recom-' 
jTiended to t)ie group as one 

• of iho outslandms Title Ul 
. projects in the country', 
; school rcprejcnlalives said. 

DIl. RiCHAriD SlIOKT, 
. superintendciTt of iligli 

■ School district 207 \^'?\ich ad- 
minlsicrs the project under 
the KIcTTientary and Second- 

. ary Kdu cation ac^. .was on 
' ha nd to greet the visi tors. 
He spoke to ihem about 
•• the 0 rg a- n i z a t i 0 n of ihe 
school districts in the town- 
^'hip, cooperation and p^nn- 
nin^ for this and oUier town. 
'. ship programs in ed\ication, 
. and current plans for tf.e 

■ • conlinualion of the project 

through an In-service train- 
. jng program for teachers 
. , during the l?C9-70 school 

year. 

The visitors, rcpresenta- 
"■ lives of the Louisiana State - 

■ Advisory Board for Title fll 

■ Included Dr. B. M. Wood- 
* ivard. mcnnber of the Louis- 
, Ian a State Board of Educa- 
tion; Samuel Mcdica, Louls- 

.. Jan a St^atc coordinator of Ti-' 
. tie III; Wade Davis, superin. 

; lendent of Sc^iools in Alexan* 
dria, La.; G. J. LeDet, .s?e- 

/ dal advisor for federally 

' funded programs In Louis* 
^ /lana. 

MILDRED McCOIt:\nC]r, 
principal of Alexander Ele- 
mentary school jn Shreve* 
• port, La., ajid Curtis Brad*' 
; ■ shaw, supcrimendent of Vcr. 
non Parish Schools Jn Lees.' 
\ vllle, La. , 
\ Pr« Tclder introduce<l his 
staff to tJio visitors 



gave a brief history of the 
center since It was estatv 
. Ui-hcd In 1?G7 to meet tlie 
needs of youngsters in the 
area having learning prob- 
lems. , 
. The center is designed to 
. diagnose the causes of leam. 
ing problems and provide 
programs to overcome rcad- 
■ ing and communication dlsa« 
blUties. Services ranging 
from classroom help lo a 
complete multi-disciplinary 
diagnosis is offeri'd to all 
public and parochial school 
students of Maine township, 

A .SLIDE.TAI'K presen:a- 
lion of tlie center was sho\^7l 
to the visitors, and. members 
of the staff assisted Dr 
Telder in explaining i:s func- 
tlons, its teacher-training 
and in-service programs, 
and answering visitors* ques. 
tions. 

The Louisiana educators 
were especially interested in 
tlie center's program for the 
coming school year. 

Because this' will be the 
final year for federal funds 
for this Title IT: program, 
(Pleasures are being taken to 
ensure greater service for a 
greater number of yourig- 
sters with learning disabili- 
ties ■ through the establish- 
ment of a teacher in-sen'ice 



training program to be con« 
ducted, center represenra« 
lives said. 

ITEItE, TEAniEItS will 
be trained to help them un. 
■^derstand better the learning 
process, the learning prob» 
lems of children, remedial 
approaches, and the latest 
JnnovatkJTis in teaching tech- 
n'iquos, curriculum and cur« 
riculum materials. 
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Dy BLAINE MJOILMAN 
Dr. Thomni V. Telder, direci^ir 
' of tho Maine Township Diagrssllc" 
. Leamlns Center, esUmatcs that 
to £2 percent of Bludcnla In 
'schools have problems flcverc 
enough to keep them from reach- 

• Ing their full pole n vial. 
Pilot programs In High School' 

, District 207 bring protesslonixl 
j .V ; services directly to the classroom 
' l::?cher where they can bo utIUied 
^.cfrcctively rather than the special 
; program which becomes a 
"(lumpfng ground" for children 
.'with problems. 

^ . Dr. Tcldcr was a guest speaker 
at the recent two-week '^Voman 
Power" s^mlnnr sponsored by tha 
. Natlonpl College of Eiiucntlon." 

Tho itmlnar stressed aid to 
, children with learning dlsnbUltles 
, as weU as opportunJtlcs open to 

women in education, . 
, Tlie Diagnostic Lcimlng Center . 
\ is part of an overall project 
Known as PACE, Projects to- 
Advance Creativity In Ed'jcation. 
PACE was created by Congress In 
' 15C5 under Title III of tho Ele- 
•menUry and Secondary Educa- 
, tlon Act, Maine Township High 
School District 207 was granted r 
three-year $SGO,000 budget by 
, ESE-A to operate tho center, 

The. pj-ogram focuses on tho 
. child -AvKh learning difficulties In 
; fcading^and communication skills.* 
Students with problems in these ' 
^. areas, • Dr, Telder said, usually 
••' aro doomed to failure In Echool. 
They- often becomo school drop^ 
ouls'w'hlch leads to difficulties in* 

• nduUll.'o. 
Tho center's goal Is to Improve 

their chaiices of success by Identl- ; 
' fying their problems as early as 

• possible, helping to overcome 
.. them, and preparing tho young 
/ people for a more fruitful adult 

. • "This Is a largo order to fill, 
' helping the Individual child who 
..•docs not learn lUce other stu* 
dents,*' Dr. Telder asserted, "but 
. ■ it can bo dona with tho cooper li- 
'•"tlon of psychologists, parents,.. 
social workers, medical profes- 
sionals, and tho Individual clasa- 
i^room teacher." • ' • 



To help t»iese iludcnts, teachers* 
must know tho process each child 
goes through to Icam, Endless 
specific programs for too many 
groups often result In waiting too 
long and ending up with a report • 
that contairs 'ittle that \s kow, ' 
according to Dr. Telder, 

Tho best single source of rccog- '. 
nlzlng a child with learning protv " 
lems Is the classroom teacher, he 
said. Informal assessment Is • 
more valuabie than constant tcsS ; 
ing. 

■ Dr. TeJder pointed out that In . 
many communilies these students ^ 
aro not served because the agen- ' 
ties don't work together. Ho 
bellcvea a alnglo Individual or a . 
Binglo group Is needed to effect a 
change, • • 

Because of the Innovative nar ' 
ture of the project, referrals for . 
student services generally nto,' 
limited , to children attending * 
schools in -which a remedial 
learning center has been csttil> 
lished. . 

Tho in-training * Diagnostic 
Learning Center Is located at 33 S, .■ 
Prospect Av., Park P.idge, ;ltT| 



serves participating school dls- 
^trlcls East Maine, Penrioycr, Dc« 
Plalncs, Maine Township High 
School District 207, and tho non- 
public schools of Maine Township. 
. Ninety tenchcrs can be accom* 
modated by tho center throughout 
tho school year, which Is divided 
Into 10 training periods. The- 
teachers arc selected on a quota 
basis by their respective districts. 
< Tho teachers aro released two 
days a ^veek. to work with the- 
center ctaff, Then they return to 
the classroom to apply tho raeth- ' 
ods learned. 

Tho classroom teacher fnillaify 
[s able to recognize signs that 
indicate learning difficulties such 
as hyperactivity, short attention 
span, Lmmfllurity, or a hearing' 
problem, A high school trouble- 
maker may be actlng-up to cover 
frvtstratlbn duo to learning Inabil- 
ities. ' 

After a child with serious rcadi 
ing retardation or learning diffi- 
culties has been Identified, a 
teacher consultant or educaliona!, 
' diagnostician Interviews his 
teacher or teachers. . 

51o is observed in the classroom' 
and his school records are stud- 
led. Based on this accumulated 
data, an initial educational assess- 
ment Is made, 

TbD teacher coDsultant then 
decides on additional screening or 
enrolls him with tho reading 
specialist for individual or small 
, group, out'Of-ciass, remedial 
■•work. . ' ' ■ . ,v- ■ . - ' ■ ■ 

Other alternatives may bo to 
' assign tho student to tho learning 
disabilities teacher for perceptual 
'.motor training, Improvement in 
language difflcuUlcs, or remedial 
'. reading Instruction. 
'. A fourth course of action Ij to 
keep tho student in tho classroom 
for corrective teaching by tho 



, classroom teacher ytHh the u*« of 
appropriate Instructional materi- 
als. 

In addition to these combined 
efforts to assist tho Individual ■ 
•student, the Diagnostic Learning. 
.Center will, on request, make a" 
*far more extensive evaluation and 
. a further estimate of tho student's 
.'learning capacity. 

"I don't believe kids do not Uk« • 
• to learn," Dr. Telder said, "They , , 
are nafurally curious. We at the* 
'center must find out what la there;! 
and then work with It," ... . !. 
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The cstablLshmcnt of an in-service 
education program designed to help 
the professional staff of the Maine 
high schools deal more effectively with 
the learning problems of their students 
vas proposed, discussed anU approved 
'jy the District 207 Board of Education. 

The in-service education team, com- 
prised of three tcacher-consuUants and 
a psychologist (serving part time), 
will be retained from the stalf of the 
Maine Township Di agnostic and reme- 
dial Learning Center, a Title III pro- 
;^ram now in its third and final year 
xmdor federal funding. The education 
team v/ill provide consultative services 
to any high school teachers seeking 
ways to help students with learning 
disabilities. The program will be avail-- 
able nt tlic beginning of the 1970-71 
school year, 

— Color schedules for materials and 
surfaces of tl)o new Maine North high 



school were also considered at the 
board . meeting. Donald Stillwaugh, 
school architect, presented samples of 
materials and colors proposed for the 
environmental design and .treatment 
at the new school by the architectural 
firm of Caudill, Kowlett & Scott, Inc.» 
of Houston. Walls, flooring, lockers and 
eq\iipment will . he color correlated 
throughout the facility. 

In oUier action the board authorized 
Harold Markworth, the district's busi- 
ness, manager, to negotiate for the 
sale of 5900,000 in tax anticipation war- 
rants for the educational fund at Uie 
lowest possible interest rate, not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent. 

rto.v Makela, chairman of the build- 
ing and grounds committee, reported 
that Phase U of Maine East's biulding 
project is expected to be completed by 
June 1, The project includes the new 
learning resource center and \i\c spe- 
cial education facility, as well as reno- 
vation of a small greenhouse area. 

In a report to the boiJ*-^ regarding 
the staffing of Maine North, i'luicipal 
Robert A. Wells said the transfer of 



tc^.chers from the three existing high 
schools has been completed, barring 
unusual circumstances that may arise. 
It is expected that the certified staff 
of Maiiie North will not exceed S5. 
with 59 staff members transferred. 

The annual school board election 
was another matter, discussed at the 
meeting Monday evening. Petitions 
have been filed w'th the board secre- 
tary to place th.e following names on 
the ballot for the April 11 election: 
Michael- Bartos, 3122 Stillwell dr., 
Des Plftincs; Roy 0. Makela, 8051 
Octavia avc., Niles; Mrs. Sylvia Mc- 
Nair. 8150 Davis ave., ^'■ics; and the 
Rev. David L. Graham, 'f)04G }Iomc 
avc., Des Plaincs. Makela and Graham 
are present members of the board. 

William Slivka and Joann Loeding, 
of Maine West's office occupations pro- 
gram, were commended for winning 
first place in area contests. 

Voting precincts will be the same 
as those established by School Districts 
34. 52, G3. 64, and 79. 
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APPENDIX F 



In-Service Demonstration Workshop Schedule for Phase 



MAINE TOWNSHIP 
DIAGNOSTIC LEARNING CENTER 
33 So. Prospect Ave. 
Park Ridge, Illinois 



FIRST DAY 

Morning Session 9:00-12:00 

Welcome ctnd Introductions 
Adiainistration Information 

{Workshop schedule, attendance, parking, coffee, etc.) 

Program Outline: 

Pour vTeeks at Diagnostic Learning Center 

a. Introduction to child with learning problems 

b. Identification 

c. Diagnostic Tools 

d. Remedial techniques 

e* Creation and use of materials 
Two weeks in class with Diagnostic Center staff assistauito 

Coffee Break 

Group Interaction (Agree - Disagree) 



Afterncjon Sessiori 1:00 - 3:00 
Case Study (Evaluation) 

Introduction and Definition of Learning Difficulties 
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SECOND DAY 

Morning Session 

Introduction and Definition of Learning Difficulties 

Lecture and Discussion of the Following Learning Processes 

Visual Learning Auditory Learning 

Discrimination Discrimination 
Memory Memory 
Sequenc ing Sequenc ing 

Motor 

Auditory - Visual Association 
Symbolic Concept Formation 



Afternoon Session 

Lecture and Demonstration of Teacher Diagnostic Techniques 

a. observation 

b. rating scales 

c. student self learning analysis 
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THIRD DAY 



Morning Session 

Classroom Assessments 

a. wise 

b. Detroit 

Bender - Gestalt 
d. Figure Drawings 



Emotional Factors as Influence on Behavior 

a. Interaction with children 

Weakness, neurosis picked up in teacher by child 

c. Help from special services 

d. Relationship with home and parents 

e. Example given by Teacher: 

Child that emotionally disturbed the Teacher 



Afternoon Session 

General Classroom Techniques 
VTR English L. Classes 

A presentation describing a specific method of 
teaching that contains implications for education 
in general. Included is a lecture, visuals, video- 
tapes, question and zmswer periods, suggested 
alternatives for classroom presentation, and write- 
ups of entire procedure given to group members. 
The process is conducted in an informal manner in 
order to stimulate responses, either positive or 
negative, to the procedures described. 
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FOURTH DAY 

M orning Session 

Modalities of Learning 

Auditory 

Reciptive 
Expressive 

Visual 

Reciptive 
Expressive 

Auditory - Visual Association 

Receptive 

a. Reading 

b. Arithmetic 

Expressive 

a_. Spelling 

b« Written Language 

c. Arithmetic 

Listening Skills 

Presentation of progrsun designed to improve skills 
in area of: 

a. Following directions 

b. Selecting details 

c. Detecting the main idea 

Listening Library 

a. Technique used with poor readers 

b. . Demonstration of prepared and teacher 

made materials 

c. Tapes used as supplementary instructional 
materials in several subject matter are'^s 
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Afternoon Session 



Reading Assessment and Instruction 

General Discussion 

a. Difficulty of textbooks 

b. Readability of books - Reading Calculator 

c. Does a student have to read a textbook to learn? 

d. Should all teachers teach reading? 

Assessment 

a. Level of reading - independent, instructional, 
frustration 

b. Reading tests - group 

c. Informal inventory of skill? in comprehension 
and vocabulary 

Reading Skills 

a. Developmental skills in subject matter areas 

b. Techniques used to improve skills 

c. Compensatory methods 



FIFTH DAY 



Morning Session 
Visual Aids 

Controlleci Reader (EDL & Cenco) : 

Designed to improve reading rate & comprehension. 
Dis::ussion of: 

a. Reading rate at grade levels 

b. Fixations & regressions in reading 

c. Use of guided slot to aid eye movements 

d. Programs 

Tach-X and Flash- X (EDL & Cenco) : 

Designed to improve sight vocabulary skills^ visual 
memory & visual discrimination. 
Program 

a. Seeing skills 

b. Instant words 

c. Instant word phrases 
Flash-X & programs 

Reading Programs & other sxabject materials for the 
"reluctant reader" 

a. "The Way It Is" 

b. Simulation Unit & other Social Science material 

c. Science (Globe books, etc.) 

d. Math programs. Continental Press 

e. High interest low vocabulary material 

f . Language Development Kits (Ginn, Peabody) 

Auditory Aids 

a. Use of tape recorders & creation of tapes 

b. Head sets, earphones & listening station 

c. Sound effects, records & tapes 

Auditory - Visual 

a. Checkered Flag Series, Bowmar Records, etc. 

b. Creation of slide-tape programs (student & teacher) 

c. Language Master 

d. Creation of reading tapes to supplement reading materials 
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Gamrs in areas of: 

a. Gross Motor 

b. Sequencing 

€• Visual Memory 
Categories 

e. Phonics 

f. Subject Areas (Math^ English, etc.) 
Practical demonstration & group participation* 



AftfejLxioGn Session 

Gross Motor Development: Use of large muscle groups 

a. Rolling 

b. Crawling 

c. Running 

d. Throwing 

e. Walking 

Sensory Motor Integration 

a. Balance & rhythm 

b. Body spatial orientation 
Tactile discrimination 

d. Directionality 

Laterality 
f. Time orientation 

Perceptual Skills 

VTR Gross Motor Work 

Gross Motor as they affect classroom \ork 
Remedial technique (games) 
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SIXTH DAY 



Mornincr Session 

Use of Special School Services 

To determine and assist in meeting individual student needs; 

a* Use of cum folder 

b. Confer with Guidance Counsellor 

c. School Psychologist as Consultant 

d. Nurse re medical problems 

e. Dean, Principal 

f. Parents 

When contact? by whom? 
Parent-Teacher conferences the answer? 
Group discussions 

g* Student group discussions 

6th. 7th and 8th DAYS 

OPTIONS 

Individual Conferences 
Individual Planning 

Follow-up Session of Learning Process - (Vic) 

Review of Filmstrips (EDL, Tach-X, etc.) 

Classroom Visitations with Staff 

Prepared Summer Workshop Materials 

VTR Presentation (Vuckovich, Gross, McCarthy) 

Development of Listening Skills 

Screening Instr\ments - Slingerland, Botel, Frostig, etc. 
Practice in use of Audio Visual Aids 

Creation of Instructiona.^ Materials - Catalogs, Overlays, Tapes, 

Audio Visual Aids, etc. 
Agree-Disagree 
Movies (if available) 
Student and Parent Discussion Groups 
Paraphrasing Center Write-Ups 

Establishing Rapport and Effective Working Relationships 
with children 
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Language Developraent 

Brief Discussion on Analyzing Reading Problems 

Written Language 

The L.D, Student as Reader 

DEALS and Alternative Methodology 

This is a presentation of teacher-made exercised that served 
multiple functions: 

1. to teach reading through the utilization of various 
methods 

2. the teaching of basic skills? such as, concentration, 
retention, recall, etc. through the eight basic areas 
of learning 

3. to be used as a teaching and diagnostic instrument 
The method of presentation is lecture, visuals, videotaped 
excunples and session for questions and answers (critique) . 
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